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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir we may credit inspired statements in leading London 
journals, the mysterious mission of the Governor of the 
._ Bank of England (the Right Hon. Montagu 

Sp eestone Norman) to New York, which occupied most 
of January, is likely to be fraught with 

momentous consequences to the British Empire, as well 
as to other nations. Although in theory Great Britain is 
a Democracy, the British people are not infrequently kept 
in the dark concerning the larger national and international 
problems on which “‘ the Government of the day” prefers 
to present them with a fait accomplt on which Ministers 
have taken the precaution to commit themselves, and us, 
80 irretrievably as to render all subsequent discussion idle. 
The Norman Mission remained a profound secret. Not a 
word of “intelligent anticipation’ had transpired in the 
London Press, though many of the “ well informed ” must 
have been privy to the plot. And as the very names of the 


. distinguished tourists had been tactfully omitted from the 


passenger list of the steamship that conveyed them, we 
might never have known that the Governor of the Bank of 
England, and one other Director, had quitted these shores 
but for the accident of their visiting a less secretive com- 
munity where everything becomes known. Their landing 
incognito in New York instantly produced a crop of sensa- 
tional rumours which, as might have been foreseen, was 
the inevitable consequence of their unusual procedure, and 
ultimately the purpose of the enterprise was disclosed lest 
worse things should be imagined by suspicious Americans, 


who were now allowed to know what had been jealously 
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withheld from Britons, viz. that the objective of the 
Gubernatorial tour was neither more nor less than the restor. 
tion of the gold standard in England, which, ex hypothe 
could only be settled abroad. It was the American corp. 
spondent of the Morning Post who first broke this interesting 
and important fact, viz. that Mr. Norman and a co-director 
were in New York “ to arrange for a resumption of the gold 
standard in England through co-operation with the Federal 


Reserve Board in the use of the excessive stock of gold now } 


held by the American Government.” Although the Bank 
of England is a great power in the land, the Board would 
hardly have despatched their Governor on this hazardous 
journey in mid-winter except with the approval and probably 
on the initiative of His Majesty’s Ministers. This makes it 
all the more regrettable that the public on this side of 
the Atlantic were not taken into the confidence of the 
Government and told that the gold standard had become 
an integral part of their policy, and that Mr. Norman wa 
proceeding to the United States to prepare the way for 
its adoption. There was no need for concealment unles 
this measure is to our detriment. 


WE almost apologize to readers for mentioning this question, 
because we learnt from past experience that there ar 

few topics more repulsive to the average 
er Briton than Currency, which, moreover, 

arouses worse passions than Theology. We 
would gladly avoid it if we could, but as it directly affects 
every inhabitant of the British Isles, and every citizen 
of the British Empire, we dare not wholly ignore it and 
tamely abandon the field to the ‘‘ Worshippers of Par,” 


with whom the gold standard is as much a fetish as its, 


totem to some benighted tribe in Darkest Africa. Indeed, 
that is, perhaps, the most serious aspect of the problem, 
viz. the insistence of those whom the Americans derisively 
term Goldbugs on treating this matter as one of ritual 
about” which it is impious to argue. Powerful influences 
were busily engaged in artificially working the £ sterling 
towards “par” with the dollar throughout the Norman 


the 
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Mission in New York, and if only the Wall Street end of 
the Consortium had been as reticent as their confederates 
in Lombard Street, Great Britain might have found herself 
automatically committed to the Gold Standard without 
knowing anything about it, and subsequent Governmental 
action would have been represented as a mere matter of 
routine and registration. Now, at any rate, the subject will 
have to be discussed, as it is no longer possible to conceal 
either the fact of the Bank of England’s negotiations in 
New York, or the intrinsic importance of whatever decision 
may be taken. The City Editor of The Times, who, like all 
City Editors, has a positive passion for the Gold Standard, 
and is always ready to heave half a dozen bricks at any 
“crank”? who dare demur, is constrained to acknowledge 
that “no financial event would have such national and 
international importance as the return of this country to the 
Gold Standard ” (see The Times, January 21st), and writing 
on the return of Mr. Norman from his pious pilgrimage The 
Times thus confirms what we have said as to that pregnant 
event ; 


Mr. Norman’s visit to prominent bankers in New York has a more important 
significance than his previous visits. Much, of course, depends upon the course 
of events, but it is widely believed that the Government intends not to renew 
the embargo (on gold exports), and that possibly it may be lifted before that 
date (i.e. the end of the year). 


Wuat this means is that the Bank of England, certain 
City Banks, and the Treasury—mostly manned by Free 

Traders—which have long resolved by hook 
Tie Views or by crook to “deflate” or contract the 
currency, regard the psychological moment as approaching 
for that operation which is technically described as 


..“ restoring the Gold Standard.” Whether the Cabinet has 


yet considered it is doubtful, and though there is some 
danger of Ministers, few if any of whom have given 
a thought to the problem, capitulating to the Defla- 
tionists as the line of least resistance, it may be hoped 
that the Prime Minister’s exceptional grasp of Industrial 
questions may give him pause before allowing his Govern- 
ment to deal what many shrewd observers regard as a 
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deadly blow to Production that could not fail to hay 
disastrous political effects. Although Industry is usually 
unable to compete with Finance in getting the ear of 
Politicians or Pressmen, Mr. Stanley Baldwin is the firs 
British Prime Minister with a first-hand knowledge of the 
state of our primary industries, as to whose future he is 
disquieted, not to say alarmed. Will the Gold Standan 
stimulate trade? If so, by what means? If not, whata 


dangerous moment for reverting to a gold basis and post. f 
poning whatever prospects there were of better times, ) 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin is an expert on such matters. He 


cannot afford to have them treated departmentally and f 
fixed up between the Treasury and the Bank of England, 
as that would be according too much power without 
any overt responsibility. Moreover, as all the world | 
knows, he is unusually sensitive on the subject of this f 


mandate from the electors. He has deliberately discarded 
““a General Tariff,’ in which he firmly believes, as aly 
any and every form of Imperial Preference that might 
involve a suspicion of food taxation, because these. items 
were not in the Conservative Programme. He may not 
unreasonably experience still more imperious qualms of 
conscience when asked to adopt the grave step arranged 
by Mr. Norman with the money-lending and money-mati 
pulating interests of New York. The restoration of the 
Gold Standard was, so far as we remember, never hinted at 
in any Conservative Programme at the last General Election, 
nor in any Conservative speech that came our way. It 
would have an immeasurably more far-reaching effect than 
any revision of the tariff that could be devised, and if 
Protection be taboo because Ministers have no Mandate 4 
fortiori, the Norman programme is altogether wltra vires. 


We have quoted the City Editor of The Times, partly 


because he is a foremost and fanatical Champion of J 


p Gold Currency, and partly because, appearing 
Depressing = as it, did directly after the return of the 
Governor of the Bank of England, his article may 
regarded as reflecting the views of what are called “the 


EFgeSsa 
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powers that be.” As such they are decidedly depressing, 
because they indicate how little Imperial and National 
thinking is done by would-be contractors of the currency, 
in'whose eyes Great Britain looms relatively small, while 
the British Empire hardly exists. Their minds work 
“internationally,” and they regard the whole problem as 
one of “exchanges,” though the sovereign might be at 
“par” everywhere and yet our economic plight deplorable, 
with Industry in distress and Unemployment aggravated. 
Bankers are apt to forget that nations cannot live by 


| giltedged securities alone. The Times City Editor is 
overjoyed at the probable effect of our returning to the 
' Qold Standard on other countries. Thus Holland, we are 
told, is awaiting a nod from London to do the same, and 
| Switzerland might be expected to follow suit. Nor would 
| Sweden be backward once we gave a lead, while Austria- 


Hungary is practically ahead of us. Even “ Russia... 
has been purchasing considerable amounts of gold in 
America, having discovered that there is nothing like gold 
for a currency.” The conversion of Zinovieff to the Gold 
Standard is hardly a demonstration of its soundness. No 
doubt certain sections of society in the various countries 
enumerated in The Times are hankering after gold like 
their opposite members here, and for the same reason, 
viz. that they believe it would promote their own interests. 
But that is no reason for supposing that the general enrich- 
ment of creditors and the corresponding impoverishment of 
debtors will promote the prosperity of any of those nations. 
Even less is it a reason for imagining that Britain would 
gain if Holland, Switzerland, etc., shouldered some of 
the American gold. They are relatively small buyers of 
British manufactures, which are penalized at their ports. 
Our major problem is the expansion of our own home 
market and the mighty Imperial markets in which it is 


y Hot easy to persuade the Bank of England to interest 


itself. If Mr. Norman spent a little less time in New York 
and rather more in the Dominions his judgment would 
command more confidence, as we might then feel that he 
saw the world steadily and saw it whole. 
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In truth the Governor of the Bank of England and not 
few City Editors have lost their sense of perspective, They 
. have gazed so long upon New York that 
cog they can see little else. It is, in a word, 
“a New York policy” that is being thrust 

upon the British Government by those who would stampede 
Great Britain on to a gold basis in such a manner as to 
make us hewers of wood and drawers of water to Wall 
Street, which we have every reason to mistrust more than 
ever because it is more Semitic than ever. That the prospect 
excites misgiving among Bankers with a larger outlook is 
clear from the cogent comments of Mr. J. F. Darling, who 
explained in a recent number of the National Review that 


what our statesmen and financiers should apply their mind } 
to is the task of reducing our enormous commitments to | 


the United States, which in the next sixty years will even 
at par attain the stupendous total of £2,200,000,000, 
i.e. three times the aggregate of our pre-war National Debt. 
Mr. Darling is naturally alarmed by the Norman Mission 
to New York, and writes in the Spectator (January 10th): 
““T must confess that not since the War has anything per 
turbed me more.” He thus describes the true inwardnes 
of the transaction of which so far no authentic account has 
been vouchsafed to the public : 


The position of the United States in the matter is not difficult to understand, 
Rich beyond all measure and loaded up with gold, they see that in the payment 
of their War debts by us and, later on, it may be, by other nations in Europe, 
they are destined to receive more and still more gold. Now, gold means financial 
power, but only on condition that some other of the leading nations of the world 
accept it. Obviously, therefore, it is of the first importance to the United 
States to induce England to resume the Gold Standard as early as possible. 
Until we actually do so the United States are haunted by the fear that they may 
yet be left high and dry with their gold in which their War debts are payable, 
and which, therefore, they must continue to receive or cancel the debts. 


After describing how this proposed policy would operate 
to British detriment, Mr. Darling writes : 


I repeat that it is scarcely credible that the Bank of England should be 
engaged in bartering away our freedom in all these things which are 80 v! 
to the nation—and in exchange for what? An American-controlled Gold 
Standard, which must inevitably result in the United States becoming the world’s 
supreme financial power, with England their tributary and satellite, and New 
York the world’s financial centre. 


Change 
_ Artiste 
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What, we may ask, would have happened to the Conser- 
vative Party at the last election had their Leader issued 
this slogan, ‘‘ Vote Conservative so that New York may 
boss the world ” ? 


Mr. BaLpwin’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, is the Quick-change Artiste of modern politics. 

In his desperate desire never “to be left” 
The Quick- he varies his opinions on the most serious 
issues, whether foreign or domestic, at such 
incredible speed that it is hopeless for ordinary 
mortals to keep up with him. However cocksure at the 
moment, he is forgetful of the past and unmindful of the 


future. He may be violently anti-German this week and 


vehemently anti-French the next. The only certainty is 
that what he was yesterday he will not be to-morrow, for 
which reason none but the speculative care to go “‘ Nap” 
on his judgment. But whatever he says or does is assured 
of a prodigious Press advertisement, as he has devoted his 
talents to cultivating the Fourth Estate. Occasionally 
these enthusiasts overdo it, e.g. on the occasion of Mr. 
Churchill’s recent official visit to Paris to discuss certain 
subsidiary matters (arising out of the Dawes Report) that 
demanded discretion, tact, sobriety, discernment and sym- 
pathy—in fact, anything but ‘‘ booming,’’ ‘‘snapshotting,” 
and all the other attributes of a Press “stunt.” Limelight 
is, however, as necessary to Mr. Churchill’s existence as 
breath to average mankind, and the Paris Conference was 
kept by our popular Press in the centre of the stage day 
by day, and always with the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the centre of the centre as the deus ex machina 
of the performance. The moment it was over the flood- 


| gates of slosh were opened, and on his return to England 
Mr. Churchill was hailed as another Cesar, who came and 


Saw and conquered. That he went to Paris and “saw” 
several people is not to be denied, but we should be hard put 
to it to specify whom he ‘ conquered,” and even had there 
been anything in the nature of “a triumph” it was inane 
to proclaim it before the goods had been delivered, because 
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“‘a diplomatic victory” for Mr. Churchill might be inten 
preted as “a diplomatic defeat’? for some other Power, 
with the result of ruffling susceptibilities and jeopardizing 
the achievement. 


Tuts is precisely what happened. The “ boomsters” jp. 
sisted that, thanks to the genius of our Chancellor of the 
b ,  “xchequer, the United States had “ returned” 
Tmeanenans to her European Allies, because, by agreeing 
Place to share in the proceeds of the Dawes Scheme, 

the Washington Government ipso facto com 
mitted itself to enforce it. Almost the last thing we desire 
is the task of expounding American policy, and the very 
last thing would be to defend it. We have long been of 


opinion that the less Europe has to do with America | 


Politicians the. better. They insist on having everything 
both ways. Their vanity demands that they be perpetually 
posturing on the International Stage through “ observers” 
or “reporters ”’ and similar futilities, while their selfishnes 
makes them refuse all effective co-operation. They claim 
to be the winners of the Great War, but are up in arms a 
the suggestion that victory connotes responsibility, and 
thank God they are not as those wicked Allies. But when 
any chink of money is heard, as under this wretched Dawes 
Scheme, the Americans produce a bill as long as your am 
for “‘ costs of the Army of Occupation,” which by the same 
token they withdrew as soon as it was really wanted. We 
do not make out that they committed themselves at the 
recent Paris Conference to do anything except receive some 
money. But if by chance they did—seeing how impossible 
they are—it was idiotic in Mr. Churchill’s Press claque to 
advertise the fact and thereby afford “wild men” i 
Washington another opportunity of making themselves 
ridiculous in a far-fetched effort to damage more reasonable 


elements in the Republican Administration. The result # F 


that whatever was done in Paris—little as it amounted 
to—has been jeopardized so far as the United States 
concerned, though we shall be amazed if any other nation 
is allowed “to get away with” any cash allotted to the 
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Great Republic which, being rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, is out to beggar the world. 


As illustrative of how differently the same problem strikes 
intelligent persons who are separated by the ocean, we may 
cite a confident asseveration of the redoubt- 


Trans- able Senator Borah, who is to-day the most 
Atlanti y 
Shylocks powerful politician in the United States, after 


the President. He informed the Senate 
(January 22nd) that it was entirely without justification 
that the United States should be regarded as “a Shylock ” 
in Europe. That is, nevertheless, her present reputation. 
According to the indignant Senator, America “is not an 


| exacting creditor, and the settlement with Great Britain is 
' the most generous proposition for the settlement of inter- 


national debts that can be found anywhere in history.” 
It is everything to be positive in such matters. The offensive 
is the most effective form of defence. But the speaker would 
find few inhabitants of the Eastern Hemisphere to agree 
with him. Even the sycophants of our “ Anglo-American- 
izing” Press, while applauding the Settlement of the Anglo- 
American debt, hesitated to describe the bargain the Bonar 
Law Government were constrained to make as “generous” 
on the part of our creditors. Great Britain had been put in 
a hopeless position by the folly of Mr. Lloyd George in the 
first place in allowing Lord Reading to commit this country 
to the preposterous contract of 1917, and secondly, with 
this millstone hanging round our necks, in permitting 
President Wilson in 1918 to pledge the Allies not to seek 
any war costs from Germany. It was an impertinence in 
the Washington Government to ask and idiocy in the 
London Government to grant. To have American politicians 
vaunting their ‘“‘ generosity” in transferring the main war 
burdens from German to British and French shoulders 


| would be “the limit’ if we ever reached that destination. 


Such a pretension helps to explain why in Continental 
quarters Americans are regarded as adding the sin of 
hypocrisy to the vice of cupidity. Conceivably Englishmen 
are No more impartial on such an issue as our annual tribute 
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to the United States than Senator Borah. The truth, per. 
haps, lies somewhere between us. But at least we are mor City 
qualified than he—who is an interested party—to judgo the 
delicate question of Franco-American indebtedness, 


FRANKLY we hope that France will refuse to be bluffed by } aby 
the Americans over financial obligations contracted in g 
A Plea £ common cause at a period of the Great War | Brit 
F Tl nal when Washington politicians sat on the fence | sta 

and failed to realize where their duty lay— 
with one eye glued on the German-American vote. Recent 
Senatorial outbursts, though ostensibly directed agains } To 
Great Britain, are actually inspired by the shrewd suspicion | whi 
that is beginning to penetrate the senatorial mind that} _ 
France may prove less amenable than good-natured, easy: | M 
going, long-suffering John Bull, from whom Washington or | jngj 
New York have only to ask in order to obtain. Apprehension | hac 
was aroused across the Atlantic by the impressive and | Ma 
exhaustive exposition of the French standpoint on the whole } car 
question of inter-Allied indebtedness which M. Louis Marin | wh 
delivered in the French Chamber of Deputies on January 20th. | 4, 
It merits attention everywhere. It is the most notable pro | Bri 
nouncement of the New Year. Not only does the speaker pre 
enjoy exceptional popularity with all political parties in | rec 
France, but on this issue he clearly spoke the mind of France; Str 
and although a Minister in the Poincaré Cabinet, neither 
M. Herriot nor any of his colleagues dare gainsay his thesis, 
which was, in effect, a powerful plea for treating the mone 
tary obligations of Ally towards Ally in a different spirit t 
that in which they are usually envisaged either by “ generous’ 
American Senators or by those International Financiers of 


more or less German origin who, being in the ascendant it § 19 
New York and London, seek to break up the Entente#§ kil 
that the Fatherland—the “spiritual home” of too many § ser 
of them—may retrieve in peace what it lost in war. We B th 
only wish that the substance of M. Marin’s speech could bef do 
broadcast throughout Great Britain. However unpalatable § Ge 
it might be to small pro-German cliques—whose influent} we 


is unhappily out of all proportion to their numbers—how 


lay— 
ecent 
rainst 
dicion 
that 
. | M. Marin 
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ever unacceptable to the Treasury, the Foreign Office, in 
City Counting Houses, in the offices of Stockbrokers who 
encouraged simpletons to speculate in German marks or to 
invest in more solid Prussian securities, among City Editors, 
Front Bench politicians and any other coteries who have 
laboured “to get Germany going ”’—-M. Marin’s eloquence 
would strike a responsive chord in the heart of the general 
British public, who marvel at the blindness that disables 
Statesmen, Financiers, Bureaucrats, and Journalists from 
seeing what stares lesser persons in the face. 


To bolster up Germany and to pick a quarrel with France, 
which was the policy of the Coalition—continued by Lord 
Curzon through two Conservative adminis- 
trations—is not merely to “ask for” but to 
insist on another war in which Germany, with the 
backing of the Semitic section of New York and Russian 
Man Power to draw on, would hold the winning 
cards—vis-d-vis, broken, bankrupt, embittered Allies, bled 
white by the creditors by whose side they had fought. 
M. Marin—whose speech was miserably reported in the 
British Press—may have been unjust to England under the 
provocation of the pinpricking the Poincaré Government 
received from Downing Street and the hostility of Lombard 
Street Financiers who have placed themselves at the service 
of France’s deadly foe, but his main proposition must 
appeal to everyone on this side of the Channel who is not 
obsessed by that fatal weakness, which can only be termed 
treachery, that makes some Englishmen hate an Ally qua 
Ally just as they love an enemy for being an enemy. France 
cannot afford the luxury of forgetting the horrors of 1914- 
1918. As M. Marin reminds us, the French soldiers actually 
killed in the Great War numbered over 1,600,000, repre- 
senting almost a twentieth part of the entire nation. To 


| these must be added the civilian victims and all the damage 


done to the life of the country by the invasion. Mr. Lloyd 
George had talked of “ the paralysis of British industry ”— 
was there no paralysis of French industry ? Eleven milliards 
of working days had been lost by mobilization, to which 
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should be added the enormous pre-War effort of maintaining 
a great National Army with the necessary reserves. By 
for that feat by Republican France, Imperial Germany 
would have become mistress of Europe in 1914. M. Marin 
gave the Chamber certain figures concerning the relatiys 
length of the British and French Fronts to which we demu, 
because they do not fairly represent the strategic or national 
value of the vital sector held by Sir Douglas Haig’s forces, 
But we freely admit that but for the maintenance by France 
before the War of her great Army, it would have been impos 
sible for us to develop our little Expeditionary Force into 
the mighty Army which played so decisive a part in over 
throwing Hohenzollernism. 


WE wish the French on their side were rather more appre 
ciative of the gigantic part played by British Sea-power in 

saving Europe from pan-Germanization. To 
were, nee this there has been little reference in the 

French Press or in the French Parliament; 
and speaking as friends of France we should like Frenchmen 
to realize the harm this omission has inflicted on the Entente 
by enabling pro-German propagandists—who are always 
prepared to do any dirty work for Berlin—to make mischief 
between the fighting men of our two countries. We ar 


heartily with M. Marin in his complaint that “the Allies 


had not allowed France to claim the costs of the War from 
Germany—but they were now claiming it from herself.’ 
We have always protested against this exemption of the 
enemy as the crime of crimes and the cause of subsequent 
European unrest and unsettlement, besides being an invite 
tion to unpunished and therefore unrepentant Germany #0 
renew the struggle, for which, as an illuminating article else 
where in this number demonstrates, she is already cot 
sciously preparing. Where, however, our French critics g0 


wrong is in assuming that this treason to the Entente is it } 


some unexplained way “a British interest,’’ whereas it was 
an American device to ‘knock out” Great Britain, who 
was immeasurably more concerned than any of her Europea 


Allies in obtaining War Costs rather than Reparation for § 
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actual damage done. Germany alone stood to gain by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s surrender to President Wilson, and we 
can only hope, as he was British Prime Minister at the 
time, that he did not realize what he was doing. But we 
cannot in any case consent to have this labelled a “ pro- 
British policy ”’—the attitude of the British people was 
demonstrated at the General Election of 1918 when, being 
unaware that the pass had been sold behind their backs, 
our electorate gave the Coalition Government an_over- 
whelming mandate “to make Germany pay” on the direct 
demand of Mr. Lloyd George, who ought long since to have 
been impeached for his performance. 


M. Marin informed the French Chamber of Deputies that 
“France had consented to make this sacrifice at Versailles 

: in return for the promise of a Pact of Guar- 
a antee, but the American Senate had dis- 


regarded the signature given by the President 
of the United States, and the Pact of Guarantee had dis- 
appeared.” Presumably the compression of a five-hour 
speech into a brief summary is responsible for this mis- 
representation of the orator’s meaning. The Anglo-French 
Pact and the Anglo-American Pact were not mentioned 
until some months after the suicidal waiver of War Costs 


fat Versailles in October 1918. Our impression is that 


M. Clemenceau assented to the Wilsonian demand concerning 
costs because as an invaded country France might reason- 


} ably hope to recoup herself under the head of ‘‘ Reparations.” 


The American attack on War Costs was, as Mr. Hughes, 
the then Australian Prime Minister—and the solitary repre- 
sentative of the British Empire in Europe who had taken 
the measure of President Wilson—fully realized, was exclu- 
sively aimed at Great Britain. Mr. Hughes was deliberately 
shut out of the secret conclave at Versailles by the War 
Cabinet, although he was in England at the time and had 
been at pains to keep the Secretariat of the War Cabinet 
informed of his precise whereabouts. He was excluded 
presumably because he would have opposed the surrender 
sto President Wilson. Frenchmen should understand that 
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England came off as badly as France behind the scene | wheat 
because every Hidden Hand began working for Germany| 4# 
the moment Hindenburg and Ludendorff threw up the} inthis 
sponge. Let us preserve what we can of the Entente against 
the same forces which can forgive neither the French no) M! 
the British nations for beating their beloved Germans. We) °™ 
devoutly hope that France will never allow the German Jews Ame 
of New York to blackmail her as they have blackmailed} Ww 
us, with the connivance of some of our own politicians and) °" | 


not a few British bankers who are too “ broadminded ” to ae 
be pro-British. No 
; does n 

would 


No one will accuse Mr. J. M. Keynes of being unduly French} most ; 
in his sympathies. He was one of Germany’s most helpful} _ ¥ 

propagandists at the crisis of the Paris Peace} she ov 
ke France Qonference. As will be remembered, he threw} £60.00 

up his post in the British Treasury delegation 
because President Wilson was not sufficiently Wilsonian for§ camsts 
his taste and therefore Germany was not receiving enough 
of the “ magnanimity ” Mr. Keynes advocated in the book 
that subsequently became the Bible of pro-Germans every-§ The 
where and did no small harm to the Allied cause. He haf ,,, 
however, the grace to appreciate the danger of the line now§ from ¢ 
being taken by the “ Down with France ” brigade to which 
Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Lloyd George, and other men of light} propor 
and leading in the world of progress belong. In a lucid 
article—and no one has ever contested Mr. Keynes’ ability} Tu | 
as a writer—in The Nation and Athenceum (January 10th) hef neith 
recalls facts that American Senators and some persons 
nearer home have too long forgotten : 


Pay 


for Ki 


It has never occurred to us or to America to charge France and Italy fo 
the British or American shells fired off from British or American guns. Yet Amer 


when British or American shells were fired off from French or Italian guns, the gentr 
real cost to us or to America was much less, since France and Italy supplied n f ‘ 
gunners, suffered the casualties, and are paying the pensions. Yet in this cast oe. 


we propose to charge France and Italy for the shells. In fact, when Ame ica Frenc 


men and guns and shells had time to reach the front, so that France was wh0™) idea, 
relieved within the sector which they took over, there is no idea in anyoney |" * 
mind that France should be charged money for the aid which America th Am 


gave to her. When Great Britain sent men as well as supplies to the Italias correc 
front, there is no idea of charging Italy anything. But when the Amone™ do E 
men and guns had not reached the front, and only American shells or America 
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wheat or American petrol reached the French Armies, so that France had to 
find the men to use the equipment and to suffer the human losses, then France 
is to pay for the shells, the wheat, and the petrol. There is no rhyme or reason 
in this—no justice or common sense, 


Mr. Keynes has the courage to tell those who are running this 
“stunt”? of “‘Make France Pay” what Englishmen and 
Americans who preserve their self-respect think of it : 


We should just have the German Reparations problem over again between 
each of the former Allies. Hatred, dissension, and—in my belief—not even 
money would be the result of trying to collect this sum year by year for a 
generation. 

Not even money—for France not only believes conscientiously that justice 
does not require her to pay, and also that she cannot pay, but payment in full 
would, in view of the history of German Reparations, so deeply outrage her 
most genuine feelings that she would not do it, even if it were in her interest. 

For let us look at the demand in relation to the Dawes Scheme. If France 
were to pay interest and sinking fund, even at a low rate of interest, on what 
she owes to us and to the United States, it would come to rather more than 
£60,000,000 a year, which is almost exactly equal to the whole of France’s share 
of German Reparations under the Dawes Scheme, on the assumption that this 
scheme works out in full. Does anyone believe that France, in whatever cir- 
cumstances or under whatever threats, will agree to hand over to Great Britain 
and the United States every penny that she gets from Germany, and perhaps 
more ? 


The writer finally makes this suggestion : 


Let @ certain moderate proportion of what France and Italy may receive 
from Germany each year, out of payments made under the Dawes Scheme, 
be devoted to the payment of the French and Italian debts to their Allies ; 
let these sums be divided between Great Britain and the United States in the 
proportion of what each is owed; and let this be in final discharge. 


THE not inconsiderable number of American citizens who are 
neither German Jews nor their satellites should be able to 
American Cash understand the reluctance of impoverished 
for Krupps and devastated France to finance New York 

financiers—for that is what paying an annual 
American tribute means—when they find these same 
gentry already openly financing her most formidable 
foe. Even Senator Borah would not suggest that the 
French should subsidize Krupps. He would laugh at the 
idea. But what are the French to think when they see 
“American” bankers supplying Krupps with what are 


} correctly designated “the sinews of war’?? What indeed 


do Englishmen think of “ British” bankers participating 
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in this transaction? We have before us as we write a Ney 
York newspaper of Decembe” 28th giving a much full 
account of the “‘affaire Kripp” than the meagre scrap 
appearing in outer sheets of London newspapers. Accordin 
to this statement : 


An issue of $10,000,000 of 7 per cent. merchandise secured gold dollar nota) 
of Fried. Krupp, Ltd., will be offered here for public subscription to-momgy, 
The banking syndicate handling the loan for Germany’s famous steel works j 
headed by Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Associated with Messrs. Goldman, Sachs & Co. in thi) him 
business, according to themselves, are the following banker:} 


Kleinwort, Sons & Co. of London; Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & 
Co. ; Hallgarten & Co. ; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; and J. & W. Seligman&(,} Spe) 


In the statement of Messrs. Goldman, Sachs & Co.—whow 
capacity for “swallow” must be on the large side—we get} of Cs 
this ingenuous_information : 


In view of the reports that Germany was not complying with the requir § thoi; 
ments of the Versailles Treaty as to complete disarmament, and in special 
relation to these rumours in the newspapers of to-day affecting the Fried. Krupp, than 
Ltd., we have taken particular pains to obtain confirmation of our originl§ for ¢ 
advices that the company since the War has been exclusively devoted to industrial 
business of a commercial character. 

We have cabled to the Krupp firm in Essen asking for specific and categorical the 
information concerning the articles in the papers, in so far as they relate t% aory, 
the Krupp business, and have to-day received the following cable respons 
from Fried. Krupp, Ltd. : to r 

“‘ The Interallied Military Control Commission has been in Essen for almost 
five years. In accordance with the instructions of this Commission, all special 
equipment for the manufacture of war material has been destroyed except 
certain pieces of machinery which is allowed by the interallied Control Com 
mission for the production of a few guns permitted under the Treaty of Versailles 
We are negotiating now with the Commission with regard to the retention d 
some unimportant equipment and a few normal working machines, which We 
have in use exclusively for the production of ordinary commercial goods. Sint 
the Peace Treaty went into effect not one piece of war material has been produced 
here. 


Conceive the mentality of those who cable to a firm that 
is universally suspect and is the very pivot of Germal 
“militarism ” to inquire whether such suspicions are well 
founded ? Did Messrs. Goldman expect Krupps to reply 
“We have violated the Versailles Treaty so far as we could, 
and dared, and have succeeded in concealing plant that 1 
indispensable to the re-arming of Germany and the mant 
facture of guns of all calibres, and are particularly please 
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to be able to report our complete success in preserving the 
secret of the Big Bertha that bombarded Paris at long range.” 
Messrs. Goldman & Co. suggestively add : 


ding The Krupp issue is the first important piece of German industrial financing 
to be offered in this country since the Dawes plan went into effect. 


no Tf we may say so with all respect, the British Prime Minister, 
‘orks a8 an admirer of the Dawes scheme, might usefully put the 
above in the enormous pipe that has just been presented to 
- thi) him by the London Press—and smoke it. 


Way the Goldmans, the Kleinworts, the Lehmans, the 
n&(,| Speyers (who are also involved according to other accounts) 
shoal Keune’ U are so keen on providing Krupps with cash 
hy of Coch s¢ is unintelligible unless it be from love of all 

that. Krupps symbolizes. Krupps stand in 
no need of cash. Having escaped Reparations, thanks to 
equit§ their good friends abroad, they have much more money 
Kru than they know what to do with—far more than they require 
rigial for developing that innocuous industry that is dangled before 
American investors. A fortnight after the flotation of 
gorilp the $10,000,000 gold dollar notes in New York the Madrid 
lste # correspondent of the Daily Telegraph was in a position 
to report (see Daily Telegraph, January 16th) : 


special The Krupp firm is sedulously developing its industrial programme in Spain. 
except A few weeks ago I announced that it had arranged to purchase the Mieres mining 
1 Com § 82d smelting company. This statement was denied, but nevertheless it was 
sails, § ‘tue. The agreement, which was sent to Berlin, has now been approved, and 
tion of according to information from one of the parties principally interested, the 
ich we Signatures have been affixed and the contracts are in the hands of a notary. 
sine Krupps will form a new company with a capital of 100,000,000 pesetas (about 
oduced £3,030,000). . . 

The Mieres mines are situated in the province of Asturias, close to the sea, 
and are the richest coalmines in Spain. The iron that is produced there is 
that also of excellent quality. The Krupp programme, as I learn from a very good 
rman eource, contemplates the working of the mines by the most modern methods, 
well the installation of smelting works, and the manufacture of war material and 
industrial machinery (our italics). They wanted also to buy certain other 

ply: ronworks and shipbuilding yards in Andalusia, but were not successful. 


-fHrom this we may gather that while Americans are to put 
up dollars to enable the pacifists of Essen to manufacture 


unlimited toast-racks, the Spaniards are paid pesetas so that 
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the same firm may acquire more raw material for purposs 
of war. Evidently Krupps rate Spanish intelligence abon 
that of New Yorkers. 


AtTHoUGH the American Constitution is in writing that 
anybody who can read English should be able to understand, 
while the United States has been established 
sufficiently long to permit us to appreciate 
how its Constitution works, commentator 
on this side of the Atlantic are usually at sea on American 
politics. We have had another instance of this chronic 
misunderstanding in connection with the impending chang 
in the Secretaryship of State at Washington, in which office 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes will be replaced by Mr. F. Kellogg, 
at the moment American Ambassador in London, where, 
in his turn, Mr. Kellogg will be replaced by the present 
American Ambassador in Berlin, Mr. Houghton. Although 
these distinguished and important gentlemen are conspicuous 
figures in the international world, and loom very large to 
able Editors and leader-writers on the London Press, their 
influence on American policy is of an exiguous character 
Under the American Constitution, which is diametrically 
different from the British Constitution, the French Consti- 
tution, and indeed every other Constitution, the effective 
control of American Foreign Policy is vested in the President 
of the United States, who is an autocrat save in so far as his 
powers are circumscribed by the authority allotted by the 


European 
Misconception 


Constitution to the United States Senate, which has a veto} j 


on any Treaty he may sign—a privilege, which, as all the 
world knows, it is not chary of exercising, and occasionally 
does so with a paralytic effect on the fortunes of the Adminis 
tration, as in the spacious days of President Wilson. 
American Cabinet Ministers are not Cabinet Ministers ll 
the European sense of that term. They do not and may nd 
sit in either Senate or House of Representatives. They 
are mere nominees of the President, and as subordinate 


members of the Executive are practically his Private Sec}. 


taries. Their importance in the eyes of the world is chiefly 


due to the world’s ingrained inability to read, mark, leam)j 
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and inwardly digest the American Constitution, or to under- 
stand the Political system which is founded upon it. 


PzRSONALITY always counts in public affairs as in private 
life, and men of character assert themselves in whatever 

position they may occupy. American Secre- 
ag taries of State of the ability and acumen of 

Mr. Hughes could not fail to exercise a certain 
influence, and in the case of a President who took compara- 
tively little interest in international affairs that influence 
might, in certain contingencies, be decisive. Similarly, 
an American Ambassador in London has opportunities of 
proving his mettle, though English journalists greatly 
magnify this office, encouraging the illusion that the speeches 
delivered by the representative of the United States at a 
“ Pilgrims’ ” dinner or an English-speaking Union luncheon 
“cut some ice” in his own country. Many poignant pages 
in Dr. Walter Page’s Correspondence with Washington 
give a different impression, indicating as they do that the 
American Ambassador’s opinion is of small account at home 
whenever it runs counter to the President’s prejudices. 
Mr. Hughes, as State Secretary, has had a hard row to hoe 


+} and has kept his end up as well as circumstances permitted. 


Mr. Kellogg will find that office anything but a bed of roses, 
and any impressions he may take home concerning European 
affairs will only be acceptable in so far as they comport with 
the policy of the Administration, which is evidently revising 
its Foreign Policy under the pressure of Senator Borah, who 
has succeeded the late Senator Lodge as Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, which is the 
only body outside the White House that an American 
President need reckon with. Senator Borah is a serious 
problem. He is pro-German, pro-Bolshevist, and anti- 
French. His sentiments towards Great Britain may be in- 
ferred from the speech quoted on a previous page. The new 
orientation in American policy which is anticipated from 
President Coolidge’s “retirement” of Mr. Hughes and 
approximation to Mr. Borah should help to dispel certain 
illusions that are cherished in Lombard Street, Fleet Street, 
and Downing Street. 
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SENATOR Borad is more “ Isolationist ” than his predecess | all ft 
Senator Lodge, who was probably more responsible tha} their 
any other American for the Senate’s rejectin) whic 
of the entire Wilsonian Peace Programme) word 
notably the Covenant of the League of Nations. Just a 
the League became the obsession of a Democratic President, Avr: 
its annihilation became the objective of the Republic) we h 
Senator. To Senator Borah it is still more of a red rag to 
a bull; and whereas some of the weaker brethren may be The ¥ 
disposed to render lip service to a “‘ World Court,” the nev 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee will have} recov 
no truck whatsoever with any institution that is eve quest 
remotely connected with the hated League of Nations, which} stanc 
is regarded by suspicious Americans as the crafty invention} siona 
of British Machiavellis (to wit, Lord Robert Cecil and} have 
General Smuts) to entangle guileless Washington Politicians} to bi 
in European affairs! With Senator Borah in the Senate, andj it co 
the White House looking towards him, it should be hence-§ impo 
forward impossible for any Englishman with any sense off fact. 
responsibility to pretend that there is the faintest prospect great 
of the United States reconsidering her aversion to thef they 
League, or playing any part whatsoever in the affairs off may 
the Eastern Hemisphere, save in so far as she deems it} shoul 
compatible with her duty and her dignity to “dun” thef the f 
debtors who drained their life’s blood during the dark days i 
when American Politicians publicly declared themselves 
“too proud to fight.”” We are not among those who believe 
either that the peace of the world would be promoted a 
Anglo-American relations eased by the accession of the 
United States to the League of Nations, which would 1 

facto give excitable American Politicians and hysteri 

American newspapers the run of all questions that might 
be raised under the Covenant—in other words, endless oppor 
tunities of “‘ giving hell to John Bull.” It is all to the good 
that the last Presidential Election so strikingly confirmed 
the previous popular vote of no confidence in the Leagut 
of Nations, and we can only hope that “ Responsible 
Statesmen” in this country will once and for all abandon 


Sinn Fein 
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all further efforts, either to deceive themselves or to deceive 
their compatriots concerning the policy of the United States, 
which may be described as Sinn Fein if, as alleged, these 
words mean “ Ourselves alone.” 


AurgoveH, as our readers are only too painfully aware, 
we have insisted on taking Germany very seriously through- 
out the post-war years, and have vainly 


he Marries sought to persuade Politicians to do likewise, 
we hardly realized the full extent of her 
“recovery as a menace to her neighbours. It is now only a 


question of time as to when her reawakened ambitions 
stand nakedly revealed in such a fashion that even profes- 


| sional optimists will be forced to recognize that the Allies 


have made such a ghastly mess of their Peace-making as 
to bring another terrible war on to the horizon. Whether 
it comes in five years, or ten years, or fifteen years, it is 


-f impossible to say, but that it will come is as certain as the 


‘7 3 


fact of the last war if the Powers to whom “ peace is the 
greatest interest”? continue comporting themselves as 
they have done since 1919. Under the circumstances it 
may be as well that the Junkers—agrarian and industrial— 


it} should be again to the fore in Prussianized Germany, as in 


the face of such a Government as has been recently formed 
in Berlin of hardly disguised Hohenzollernists under Dr. 
Luther it should be impossible for anyone on this side of the 
North Sea to suggest that the German Empire is now a 
pacific Republic divided between the desire to live and let 
live and anxiety to atone for the crime of 1914. It is 
doubtful whether the Republic will survive now that it has 
performed its part of humbugging those who aspired “ to 
make the world safe for democracy,” nor does it greatly 
matter, seeing that the Reactionaries are openly in control 
and the entire official resources concentrated on wiping out 
the last traces of yesterday’s defeat and on preparing for 
to-morrow’s Revenge. On the whole, the portent of the 


ib} Luther Government is useful because of compelling foreign 


countries to see things as they really are. 
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SIMPLETONS who are clamouring to embrace Germany iy 
the League of Nations, which is “incomplete and lop. 
G ‘ sided’ without her, Russia and the Unite 
Little Gome States, may possess their souls in patience 

Germany will join the League at her om 
good time, i.e. directly she is convinced that she can pervert 
it to her own purposes with the aid of the numermy 
smaller nations already in that body who, by virtue of 
propinquity, are terrorized by their terrible neighbour. Ih 
an indiscreet speech Herr Stresemann, the well-known German 
politician and more or less permanent Foreign Minister, men. 
tioned a resumption of “Colonial activities’ as among the 
items on the German political agenda. There is no mystery 
as to his meaning. It is an open secret that the German 
Government, having with the aid of Anglo-American diplo- 
macy plus Anglo-American finance manceuvred France 
and Belgium into abandoning the Ruhr, feel that the hour 
is approaching for raising another issue on which, “in 
the interests of peace,’ Germany confidently counts on 
receiving considerable Continental backing. Not a few 
Powers, great and small, that have been “let down” 
during the last five years by perfide Albion may be anxious 
“to get a bit of their own back” by endorsing Germany's 
claim for a return of ex-German Colonies. Berlin realizes, 
however, that any demand for the restoration of territory 
that any British Dominion regards as vital to its security 
would provoke formidable opposition. But German States 
men have a boundless belief in the squeezability of Downing 
Street, and are assured that if they confined their claim, 
for the present, to Colonies of relatively slight interest to 
Dominion Governments, and presented some plausible plea 
for a “mandate” under the League of Nations, their 
“ood friends,” who rarely disappoint them—viz. British 
Statesmen—animated “by that spirit of fair play” and 
“ broadmindedness ” which is “the proud prerogative a 
Responsible Statesmen,” would “consider” alias capitulate 
to almost any German territorial demand. There might 
conceivably be “a certain amount of discontent” among 
the Conservative rank and file, but when presented with 
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the fait accompli Ministerialists would have no option but 
to acquiesce. Pro-Germans go so far as to say that the 
present Conservative Cabinet, containing several “ typical 
Englishmen who forgive their enemies and forget their 
friends,’ would be the very body to countenance such a 
demonstration in ‘‘ letting bygones be bygones.”’ 


Many of our readers may regard the suggestion that a 
Conservative Government, with a parliamentary majority 
: of more than 200, could conceivably con- 

3, to of template such an act of treachery as we 
have suggested as an insult to their intelli- 

gence. Unfortunately, such episodes (which are euphe- 
mistically known as “graceful concessions’’) are rather 
more likely to occur under a Conservative Government 
than under a Radical or Socialist Government, for a 
reason intelligible to Parliamentarians. Any Liberal or 
Labour Cabinet that surrendered an inch of British territory 
either to Germany or to any other enemy would instantly 
provoke the implacable animosity of the Conservative 
Opposition, and Conservative orators would stump the 
country denouncing ‘“‘ this shameless and cowardly betrayal 
of vital national interests,” as in the brave days of old, when 
“Gordon” and ‘“‘ Majuba”’ resounded throughout the land. 
But when a Conservative Government sacrifices any British 
interest, whether it take the form of handing over territory 
to some hostile Power or abandoning Loyalists who had 
trusted us, ‘“‘ Mum’s the word ”’ on the Opposition Benches, 
in the Opposition Press, on Opposition platforms, save 
for the compliments lavished on His Majesty’s Ministers 
for “taking a leaf out of the Liberal book,” while the 
Conservative rank and file grin and bear it, however much 
they may dislike it, because it is the act of their Party 
Leaders, and, being made a “question of confidence,” 
could only be punished by ejecting the Conservative 
Government and letting in the Radicals or Socialists, whose 
first act would be to confirm what their predecessors had 
done. There was no effective parliamentary protest against 
the odious Foreign Policy of the Coalition (1918-1922), 
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which went far to convert Allied victory into Allied defeat, 
The present Government is largely composed of forme 
Coalitioners, who have taught us that there is practically 
no limit to their unreliability, not to say treachery, on 
international issues. Moreover, they have been reinforced 
by League of Nations “ cranks,” who are equally dangerous, 
because there is no British interest these would not gladly 
sacrifice if thereby they “boosted” the ‘ International 
Parliament ”’ at Geneva, whose prestige would be immensely 


enhanced by being allowed to re-write the Treaty of | 


Versailles at the expense of the British Empire. 


It is on Africa that Germany has an immediate eye, and 
hopes confidently, with the assistance of powerful friends in 
Mandates” the City of London, on the Press, and in 
for Germany erIous of our Government Departments, 

plus the League of Nations Union, to make 
an early beginning by obtaining a “ mandate” for the 
transfer of territory from British to German rule. Witha 
bird in the hand she might reasonably expect to secure 
not a few more Colonies that are now, so to speak, in the 
bush. The Fatherland would prefer to open proceedings 
by demanding German “ South-West Africa” but for the 
unlucky fact that it abuts on British South Africa—t 
whom it was ‘“‘mandated”—which is now under the 
domination of the Boers, who do not love their German 
cousins sufficiently to desire them again as neighbour, 
and even a Hertzog Government might be compelled to 
protest against the proposition. This would be fatal, as, 
however much British Statesmen may ignore British 
interests and despise British sentiment, they would hesi- 
tate to affront the Boers, even to please the Germats. 
Further north, however, the situation is otherwise, and 
once Germany ascertained that the Hertzog Government 
would acquiesce in the restoration of what was formerly 
German East Africa (via a League of Nations “ mandate”) 
to the German Republic, this claim would be pressed, 4 
its most serious opponents would be mere Britons, who 
are almost negligible in the eyes of Official England. We 
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sincerely hope that we exaggerate the menace overhanging 
more than one African community through the revival of 
German ambitions in the sphere of Welt Politik, also that 
we underrate the resistance of Downing Street. Anyhow, 
no harm can be done by warning those whom it may con- 
cern that Germany is once more on the Colonial warpath, 
and that she is determined, by hook or by crook, to retrieve 
her overseas possessions, and rightly or wrongly believes 
that at the psychological moment the “ good offices” of 
pro-German politicians of all Parties will be at her service. 


Amona the more patent imbecilities perpetrated by the 
Coalition Government was the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance—an action for which we 


Acting have nothing to set off against its many 
Without = disadvant hich grievousl licat 
Thinking sadvantages, which grievously complicate 


the situation in the Far East, that was 
already sufficiently bewildering. This folly was effectuated 
under the egis of that Anglo-American craze in which 
Great Britain does all the giving and the United States all 
the taking. To the same hallucination we owe the stupendous 
stupidity of waiving all British claims for war costs against 
Germany at the time of the Armistice. It subsequently 
enabled President Wilson to dictate and ruin the Peace 
Treaty in Paris on the Allied assumption that the United 
States would play her part in the post-war settlement. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was among the few steadying 
factors in world policy, and over and over again had vindi- 
cated its value in preserving peace. To-day chaos reigns 
throughout the Chinese Dominions, and no man can guess 
what the morrow may bring forth. It is not only this 
country that is likely to rue the day when we allowed 
Washington to tear up our Treaty with Japan and throw 
it in our faces. Some British Politicians enjoy such treat- 
ment, but the Japanese do not; and although they are too 
proud to display their mortification, everyone in a position 
to penetrate below the surface in Tokyo realizes how deeply 
wounded they were by the insult thus put upon them by 
“the English-speaking nations.” The rupture of the Anglo- 
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Japanese Alliance was bad for us. It was bad for Japan, 
It is bad for Australia. Nor has it been of any earthly 
advantage to the United States, which is more suspect 
than ever to the Japanese nation, who neither forget 
nor forgive. Great Britain had always found the Japanese 
a singularly loyal Ally, and the splendid service they 
rendered the cause of civilization by coming into the Great 
War on our side should have spared them the humiliation 
which the emasculates of Downing Street allowed the 
Washington Government to inflict on them. Will anyone [ 
be found to aver that the United States has gained anything | 
by Japan’s ceasing to be the Ally of this country? Was | 
there more prospect of a Japanese-American War before | 
the rupture than there is to-day? Wetrust that the British 
Government will at least make it clear that Great Britain | 
has no intention whatsoever of being drawn into a conflict | 
that unthinking Washington Jingoes may force on Japan. 


THE savage Press campaign against the Italian Government 
and against Italy by International Jews, International 
Bolshevists, International Mugwumps, and 
Swiss hotel proprietors has so far little to 
show for its prodigious expenditure of epithets. 
We have no inside knowledge of the political situation in 
Rome, but we should be greatly surprised if it proved to 
bear any resemblance to the picture that is daily presented 
to the world by disgruntled correspondents of foreign 
journals, who ransack the gutters for mud to fling at Signor 
Mussolini. They grow increasingly indignant with the 
failure of their successive prophecies of the “ impending 
downfall”? of ‘‘ the Duce,” which is no nearer realization at 
the hour of writing than when it was first foretold. Our 
readers would, therefore, be well advised to heavily discount 
every item of “news” issuing from the Italian capital, and 
should endeavour to form their own judgment of a situation § 
that is not easy to appreciate because it is wholly abnormal. 
All we can say for certain is that circumstances have con 
strained the Italian Prime Minister to prolong his Dictator- 
ship beyond the period he had prescribed, and this necessity 


The Campaign 
against Italy 
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has put a good many noses out of joint, notably in those 
two powerful Trade Unions—namely, the Italian Press and 
Professional Politicians, of whom the former find their 
| licence curtailed and the latter their occupations in abeyance. | 
Their resentment is intelligible, but there is no reason what- 
soever why British organs should espouse their cause and 
join the hue and cry against the Mussolini régime. 


Tue Italian Prime Minister being human is, like other 
humans, liable to err. We have always regretted his recog 

nition of the Soviet Government, which set a 
a bad example to the Ramsay MacDonalds and 
| Herriots. But the single question that all 
| foreigners who are well disposed towards Italy need ask 
themselves is, ‘‘ Does Italy stand to gain—does Europe stand 
to gain—by the substitution of a Giollitti Government for 
the present Fascisti Cabinet ?”’ Surely that is the acid test 
rather than such questions as, ‘Is Signor Mussolini justified 
in sitting on the Italian Press?” or ‘‘ Does he sufficiently 
revere Liberalism or Parliamentarism?” We have little 
doubt as to the true answer to our question ; and although we 
might gather from the many pens busily engaged in writing 
him down and counting him out that Signor Mussolini’s days 
are numbered, we shall be frankly astonished if so intelligent 
@ people as the Italians deliberately decide to revert to the 
Anarchy and Corruption of the “in and out” politicians 
rather than endure ‘“‘ the Duce” and whatever drawbacks 
may mar his rule. Neither English residents in, nor English 
visitors to, Italy, who are in any degree competent to form 
an opinion by their knowledge of the Italian people or of the 
Italian language, bear out the grotesque statements that are 
circulated abroad on the authority of opposition politicians 
or opposition journals and Swiss agents anxious to divert 
tourist traffic. Abuse of Signor Mussolini and all his works 
in such papers as the Corriere della Sera of Milan, or the 
Stampa of Turin, has about as much relation to realities 
48, say, the vituperation of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the 
Manchester Guardian in the heat of the Tariff Reform con- 
troversy. The Italian Press is notorious for its violence— 
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its diatribes may be taken as read. If Signor Mussoliy 
succeeds in inculcating moderation in Italian journalism, 
will render it and everybody else a considerable servig 
Although it is none of our business to take sides in Italia 
politics, we cannot help hoping that “‘ the Duce” will wy 
through, if only because he is the béte noire of all on 
bétes notres. 


ANOTHER Dictator who enjoys the honour of “a bad Press” 

by virtue of the numerous toes he has trodden on, is Genenl f 
Primo de Rivera, the Marqués de Estella, | 
at present head of the Spanish Government, | 
though according to the pundits and prophets permanently | 
on the verge of falling. As to that we can offer no opinion | 


Spain’s Turn 


All we do know is that Spanish politics were universally |; 


regarded as little better than a cesspool when General | 
Primo de Rivera courageously took the bull by the hom} 
and, with the assistance and support of other patriots, and 
the acquiescence of the Crown, seized the Government, sent 
the Professional Politicians about their business, and set 
to work cleansing the Augean stables of Spanish Administre- 
tion. So far as outsiders could judge, his drastic action was 
welcomed, or at least tolerated, in a country where public 
opinion is lethargic rather than lively, and whose citizens 
are generally disposed to postpone until ‘“ to-morrow” 
anything they can avoid doing to-day. There was neces 
sarily discontent among the victims of the new régime, who 
regarded themselves as martyrs—out-of-work Parliamen 

tarians, discarded bureaucrats, and embittered journalists | 
From these circles a steady stream of detraction spread 
abroad through the columns of innumerable newspapers, 
which accepted it as ‘good copy.’ Then a well-known 
Spanish littératewr (Sefior Ibanez) established himself 
on the French side of the Spanish frontier, whence he 
conducted a propagandist campaign against the Dictator § 
as the minor villain of the piece and King Alfonso as the 
major villain. This gentleman obtained a magnificent 
advertisement from the world’s Press, which will doubtless 
promote the sale of his works, the boom being enhanced by 
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ssolinif the decision of the Spanish Government to prosecute him 
sm, hf jn the French Courts for defaming the head of a friendly 
vices Foreign State. This case was eventually abandoned after 
talian the French Prime Minister (M. Herriot) had made it plain 


in @ somewhat offensive speech that the prosecution was an 
embarrassment to his Government, many of whose suppor- 
| ters regard all Sovereigns as fair game for all Socialists. 


ConsIDERING the consistent friendship of King Alfonso 

towards the French Republic, and his? stout resistance to 
German intrigue, to which M. Poincaré has 
; re. borne conclusive testimony, we cannot help 
q feeling that the French! Prime Minister may 
| have made a mistake that might have been usefully avoided 
| in adopting so unsympathetic an attitude, and in, so to 
| speak, throwing the gis of his Government over a disaffected 
| Spaniard who makes French soil a base of operations against 
hisown country. It is not for Englishmen to pass judgment 
‘on the collapse of such ‘‘ Democracy ” as was supposed to 
existin Spain before the present Dictator came to her rescue, 
nor to anticipate the course of future events. The success or 
failure of the Marqués de Estella will neither be decided by 
the denunciation of Cobdenite journals in this country, 
nor by the fulmination of Spanish novelists in France, but 
principally by General Primo de Rivera’s policy in Morocco, 
where he seems to have combined moral courage with no 
little military skill with a view to limiting Spanish commit- 
ments and thus stopping the terrible running sore which 
was costing the country more than it could afford in blood 
and treasure. A correspondent of The Times, lately in 
Morocco, writes (January 20th) a very interesting and sym- 
pathetic account of the remarkable change that has been 
effected in the military situation under the personal 
superintendence of the Spanish Prime Minister, who has 
actually spent several months in Morocco. It is surely a 
notable event in Spanish history, and indeed in European 
history, for the head of a Government to carry out his own 
military policy overseas and to devote many months on the 
spot to that task. Such action cannot fail to appeal to the 
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people of this country, who have seen something of ay 
opposite process—namely, Amateur Strategists seated com. 
fortably at home and urging “the man on the spot” to dy 
the impossible, and then, on his inevitable failure, throy; 
him to the wolves. We sincerely trust that General Prim 
de Rivera will achieve the success he is doing so much to 
deserve. 


ANOTHER foreign Ministry of unassured future is that of f 


M. Herriot in Paris. He is supported by the bloc des gauches 
as against the bloc national which sustained 


Herrictism = the Poincaré Government. It were idl fir 


us to pretend that were we French electors we should be | 


supporters of the Herriot Cabinet, because our readen 
would refuse to believe it. M. Herriot was placed in power 
by similar forces as saddled Great Britain last year with 
his friend Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose downfall was 
hailed with joy throughout the more civilized parts of 
the Civilized World. It was no small surprise or shock to 
the present French Prime Minister, who had ingenuously 
taken “our first Labour Government” at its own im- 
moderate valuation, and doubtless shared the anticipation 
of its more sanguine members, that at the last General 
Election Socialism would gain a substantial number of seats 
even if it failed to secure an actual Parliamentary majority. 
Such is the power of illusion among Internationalists. In 
order to help Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at the polls, M. Herriot 
made what is proving to be the gratuitous blunder of 
“ recognizing ’ the Moscow Camarilla, who miss few oppor 
tunities of making themselves offensive to France, and who 
laugh in the face of French diplomacy whenever the latter 
delicately indicate the enormous pre-War loans owed by 
Russia to France, much of which were devoted to developing 
Russian communications and Russian industry. The Franco 
phobe Press of London, which declared war on M. Poincar, 
evidently desires to perpetuate the Herriot régime as being 
more squeezable in the interests of Germany, which have 
become so dear to several of our able editors and to practi 
cally all our City Editors. But that is not our standpoint. 
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Unlike the pro-Germans of Lombard Street, of Fleet Street, 
of Whitehall, and any there may be lurking in Downing 
Street, we regard a strong, self-confident, prosperous, and 
powerful France as the pivot of European peace. We should, 
therefore, hail the collapse of Herriotism as all the friends 
of England abroad hailed the recent victory of Conservatism 
here. Herriotism is but the camouflage for Caillauxism, and 
(sillaux is notoriously Germany’s nominee for the French 


Premiership. 


| TaerE was a time when the exit of the unspeakable 


“Trotsky ” would have provided a first-class sensation, and 
“Trotsky” would have been viewed abroad as evidence 

rotsky that Bolshevism was at the end of its tether. 
“Lenin” and “ Trotsky’? were the only two Russian 
names that “caught on”’ in the world at large, to which these 
Siamese Twins symbolized the Terror that has brought 
unhappy Russia to her present pass. The Zinovieffs, the 
Kameneffs, the Stalins, and the rest of the gang are dim 
and shadowy figures who have so far made no distinct 
impression outside Russia, though England has every 
reason to be grateful to the egregious Zinovieff (who accord- 
ing to so sympathetic an observer as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
made no inconsiderable ass of himself) for promoting the 
downfall of that zealous tight-rope dancer, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Whether Russia stands to lose or gain by the 
“retirement ” of “ Trotsky,”’ we have no idea. The organizer 
and Commander-in-Chief of the “Red Army” has many 
crimes on his conscience, but his only crime in the eyes 
of his fellow-Terrorists was the growing doubt he made no 
attempt to conceal as to the efficacy and success of Com- 
munism. He had ceased to be a “ Leninite.”” That was the 
head and front of his offending, though the precise meaning 
of that sinister phrase is doubtful, as we were continually 
told by our parlour Bolshevists of the Radical Press who 
advocated the “recognition” of the Soviet Government, that 
long before his death Lenin himself had ceased to be a 
Leninite,” having compromised on the subject of private 
Property in land and being prepared to welcome foreign 
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capital for the exploitation of Russian resources whi} 
remaining at war with all “Capitalist Government,” 
The fall of Trotsky is clearly a victory for the extrem 
wing of Bolshevism, which will not ease the path of varioy 
foreign Governments, including that of the United States, 
which are anxious to establish “relations” with Moscoy 


in order that their nationals may share in any commercial | 


plunder that may be going. 


Mr. AMERY, our Colonial Minister, is far too familiar with 
the political situation in Ottawa, Melbourne, Wellington, 
Sill and Capetown to suppose that Dominion 

y Premiers can spend their days and nights 
in travelling for any purpose whatsoever. We must there. 


fore look elsewhere for the authors of the silly suggestion | 


that the heads of Governments—most of which are hanging 
on by their eyelids—should commit political suicide by 
attending yet another Imperial Conference, this time for 
the express and exclusive purpose of discussing the Geneva 
Protocol, which, if we may judge by available evidence, is 
condemned throughout the British Empire as an impossible 
document because committing its signatories to “ unthink- 
able ’’ undertakings that are wlira vires from the democratic 
point of view. It was a Socialist Minister who conceived 
the preposterous notion of once again summoning overseas 
statesmen to the Metropolis in order to cover up the huge 
blunder he and his colleagues had made in scrapping the 
entire programme of the last Imperial Conference. Until 
this outrage has been repaired by a Conservative Gover: 
ment and a Conservative House of Commons, it were 
indecent to moot another Imperial Conference. Indeed, 
the whole system of Imperial consultation would collapse 
if the treatment meted out to the last Conference by 4 
Lib.-Lab. Parliament became a precedent. When the 
present House of Commons has done its part, as sketched 
by the Prime Minister before the adjournment, and has 
cleared both the Imperial Government and the Mother 
Country in the eyes of the Dominions, it will be time enough 
to talk of another Imperial Conference, and we sincerely 
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hope that the whole problem will be most carefully con- 
sidered and reconsidered, because it is not so simple as it 
seems to stay-at-home Politicians, who imagine that it con- 
sists in frequent trips to London by Dominion statesmen. 


Now that we have a Colonial Minister who is neither an 
Intriguer, a self-Advertiser, a Dud,” a “hot-air Mer- 

chant,” or a Mandarin, but a man of excep- 
Mohammed tional capacity, with first-hand knowledge 
edad of every self-governing Dominion, and a 

real enthusiasm for his job, there is some 
hope of getting a move in the right direction. It has long 
been apparent that the present practice of expecting the 
periodic attendance in London of Dominion Prime Ministers 
for prolonged Sessions cannot indefinitely continue. There 
must be some give and take. It is never easy, even for 
the head of a Government that is firmly in the saddle, to 
absent himself during several months, leaving a free field 
to his political opponents, who are not slow to exploit the 
occasion; but it becomes impossible when the Dominion 
Government’s parliamentary position is precarious, as 
happens to be the case just now in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, while the South African Prime Minister, 
though momentarily possessing an adequate majority at 
the Cape, is dependent on “a Pact” that might break 
down at almost any moment. Mr. Amery must realize 
all this much better than we do. The facts are against 
another Imperial Conference in Downing Street in the 
near future. But that is no reason why Home and Dominion 
statesmen should not personally confer. On the contrary, 
it is on every ground desirable that they should keep in 
the closest possible touch. But if the mountain cannot 
come to Mohammed, obviously Mohammed must go to the 
mountain. 


Wuerzas it would be risky for Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Massey, and probably fatal to General Hertzog, 
to leave their countries this year—nor would it be easy for 


them to spare any considerable colleague for the time 
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consumed by an Imperial Conference—the Home Gover. 
ment is in a vastly different position, and from its abund. 
ance could spare several Ministers to visit the 


An ne Dominions without running any risk what. 


Overseas afte 
Mission would be extremely popular with the 


electorate, and would increase the prestige of the Stanley 
Baldwin Ministry. No one can be heard to say that a 
Cabinet containing the almost unprecedented number of 
twenty-one Ministers cannot afford to allow three or four of 
them to attend an Imperial Conference in Ottawa, Melbourne, 
Wellington, Capetown, or whatever venue might be chosen, 
Mr. Amery said something in one of his speeches hinting 
at some such development, and with a Ministerial majority 
of over two hundred in the House of Commons, the last shade 
of a shadow of an objection disappears to this long overdue 
reform. The next Imperial Conference should be held 
this autumn overseas, and should be attended by the British 
Prime Minister, the Colonial Minister, the Foreign Minister, 
and at least one other colleague. We feel sure that the 
Dominions would warmly welcome this innovation, and 
we press it because, after the many visits the Mother Country 
has received from overseas statesmen, it is only right and 
proper that the compliment should be returned. But we 
also press it in the interests of the Mother Country, because 
the Home Government would gain enormously by seeing 
something of the British Empire and by being brought 
into contact with problems of which at present nine Respon- 
sible Statesmen out of ten only know by hearsay. 


Tus is by no means the first time we have raised the issue 
of an Imperial Conference overseas; nor are we in the least 
: discouraged by the response on the part of 
to the Colonial Press on previous occasions. 
Until a suggestion, however sensible, has been 

repeated at least ten times, it has small chance of getting 


hearing from Britons anywhere, who keenly resent having | 


any new idea presented to them. But by the tenth time of 
asking impervious journalists begin to realize that “ there 
may be something in it,” and from that to the conviction 


soever. On the contrary, such an Imperial | 
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that “we have always favoured this project” is but a short 
step. To us it seems inevitable that Imperial Conferences 
should occasionally be held away from Downing Street; 
otherwise these Conferences will impose an_ intolerable 
strain on Dominion Governments. Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
Cabinet could conveniently open this new chapter in inter- 
Imperial relations, and would gain appreciably by doing 
some “ Imperial thinking ”’ im situ. The only obstacle to 
be foreseen to this change of venue is the possible reluctance 
of a certain school of Canadian statesmanship whose tem- 
perature on Imperial issues approximates to zero. Con- 
ceivably with a view to ‘“ American reciprocity” they 
might veto the suggestion of a Conference in Canada, in 
which case, however, they should do so openly rather than 
allow it to be whispered that “‘the system of Imperial 
Conferences is breaking down owing to the inconsiderateness 
of the Imperial Government in continually dragging the 
Dominions to Downing Street.” If the New Zealand and 
Australian Governments saw their way to suggest holding 
the next Imperial Conference in Ottawa, we should at least 
know where we are and the Canadian people would have some 
say in the matter. The proposal might smile on them more 
than on some of their parochial politicians. 


As the British Income Tax remains at the preposterous 
figure of 4s. 6d. in the £, with Super Tax in proportion, 
Futile it is only natural that as each Budget 
Speculation  2PProaches there should be rumours of im- 

pending relief. Many persons are persuading 
themselves that an ambitious and enterprising Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, such as Mr. Churchill, will not be content 
with knocking off less than 1s., and there will be widespread 
disappointment if the Income Tax falls by less than 6d. 
We are not in the secrets of the Treasury, and do not propose 
to waste our readers’ time by indulging in futile speculation. 
Let us, however, bear in mind that a reduction of 1s. in 
the £ would cost the Exchequer £50,000,000 of revenue, 
while 6d. would involve £25,000,000. These are very large 
sums, and having starved our National and Imperial Defences 
on land and sea, and in the air, having undertaken to pay an 
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annual tribute to the United States of between £30,000,00) 
and £40,000,000 a year—in relief of American Incom 
Tax payers—while International Finance has vetoed oy 
receiving anything substantial from the Fatherland, why 
is the enfant gdté of the Bank of England and the othe 


Mandarins of money, being likewise committed to an exten. f 


sive programme of Social Reform, and possibly an Agricul 
tural Policy needing yet more millions, no economies ar 
practicable on a scale that would provide the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with anything in the shape of a seriow 
surplus which he could remit to the much-plundered tax. 
payer. It must also be remembered that, by capitulating 
to the Anglo-American Consortium and adopting the Gold 
Standard, our Government would be adding an incalculable 
burden to British industry and the Home Market generally 
that would constrain the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
budget for worse times than we are now having. Doubtles 
some saving can be effected in some estimates, but n0 
paltry cheese-sparing—such as robbing the subaltern or the 
midshipman of a few shillings a week—would be of the 
least use at this stage. 


Tuat Mr. Churchill is anxious to distinguish himself goes 
without saying ; but in his eyes the only distinction worth 

having is the applause of the Press, no small 
HT ig proportion of which will pronounce his 

Budget ‘“ popular’? whatever its contents. 
But it can only be really popular if it promotes prosperity. 
This demands measures that we have no chance of seeing, 
viz. a reasonable currency policy not dictated by Goldbugs, 
a common-sense Trade programme, and a substantial re 
adjustment of taxation; any loss of revenue being balanced 
by tapping fresh sources. Such remedies presuppose mort 
independence, more initiative, constructive capacity and 
moral courage than are to be found among the Red Tapeists 
of the Treasury, whose outlook and originality is that of 4 
squirrel in a cage. The only persons from whom Treasury 
Clerks condescend to take counsel are like-minded persons 
with themselves in bank parlours, who as “ worshipper 
of Par” believe that nothing matters beyond the relation 
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of the dollar to the sovereign. It would need a very excep- 
tional Man—one of the calibre of Joseph Chamberlain—to 
devise a Budget of any value to the Empire and the Nation 
in such an atmosphere as that in which a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moves and lives and has his being. We should 
have the surprise of our lives if Mr. Winston Churchill were 


| able to get outside his environment and to rise to the great 


occasion with which Mr. Stanley Baldwin so magnanimously 
provided him. Though if he produced a Budget such as 
the country needs—it would have to be framed neither by 
Sir Otto Ernest Niemeyer, K.C.B., nor by the Right Hon. 
Montagu Norman—we should be the first to acknowledge 
the fact and to recognize that, having at last got through 
with sowing his wild oats, Mr. Churchill is anxious to serve 
the nation, to whom up to date he is a heavy debtor. 


We have never been able to share the ecstasies of City 
Editors of London journals over the huge and ever-growing 
banking trusts that have constituted the 
=” outstanding feature of City of London Finance 

of late years. We believe this development 
to be economically detrimental because tending to divorce 
British banking from British industry and to attenuate 
the interest of a Money Power that primarily prides itself 
on being “international,” in Imperial and National produc- 
tion, which forms the basis of British prosperity and British 
employment. The flotation of Foreign Loans, however 
advantageous to the participating groups, brings relatively 
little grist to British mills, while providing occupation for 
hone but a few clerks. However, let that pass. The political 
effects: of this concentration of banking into the hands 
of little oligarchies in and around Lombard Street is yet 
more pernicious because, as already noticed, it gives immense 
power over the public without any corresponding responsi- 
bility to the public, and enables policies to be devised behind 
the country’s back of dire consequence to its inhabitants. 
These huge accumulations of wealth that are so proudly 
paraded by our mammoth banks at the opening of every 
aew year are, moreover, incidentally an incitement to 
Socialists, which aggressive propagandists are not slow to 
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take advantage of, plausibly arguing that if such yy 
organizations can be profitably controlled by private om. 
porations a fortiors they could be successfully run by th 
State—a contention that many of our readers will regan x 
in the nature of a non sequitur. 


Mr. WILLIAM GRaHaAM, late Financial Secretary of th 
Treasury, one of the few Socialist Ministers who left office 
Bee with an enhanced reputation, and who is by 
Ble no means classified as a “ wild man,” ha 
recently improved the occasion with remarks 

which might be usefully noted by the Mandarins of Lomban 
Street. He called the attention of a Labour Meeting s 
Newport, Mon. (January 18th, see Times, January 19th)|- 
and the fact is worthy of the attention of other meetings of 
other Parties—that, “‘ notwithstanding the grave industria 
depression of the past year, the five large banking institu 
tions have made aggregate profits of between £8,000,00) 
and £10,000,000.” These are undeniably striking and 
suggestive figures, which emphasize the painful divore 
already mentioned between British finance and British 
industry. Abroad, banking is essentially national, and 
regards native industry as its first preoccupation. But 
British Joint Stock Banks would just as soon finance any 
of our foreign competitors as any home enterprise ani 
boast their “‘ broadmindedness”’ and ‘‘ cosmopolitan out 
look.” Mr. Graham does not indicate any remedy for the 
disease. He is content to denounce ‘“ Monopoly,” ani 
talks vaguely about ‘democratic public ownership,” cor 
veniently forgetting that the Government he adorned wis 
more under the thumb of Lombard Street than almost 
any preceding Ministry, and that his chief, Mr. Snowden, 
Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, was in high favow 
with la haute finance, and proved peculiarly susceptible t 
the Treasury “atmosphere.” “International inane 
would cheerfully resign itself to a protracted spell d 
Socialist Government without Socialism. We shall belie 


in Mr. Graham and the other worshippers of the Gli : 
Standard “nationalizing” the Bank of England, ot 


other bank, when it happens—but not until then. 


2e S&F & 
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Ove readers will know more than we can possibly guess as 
to the procedure and proceedings of the Irish Boundary 
Commission, which has sat in camera for some 
Boundary or weeks, and must by this time have reached 
Dismember-  Lither a decision or a deadlock. Has it been 
ment? : ice 
what its name implies—namely, a Boundary 
Commission charged with the task of delimiting a frontier on 
reasonable principles of give and take? Or has it, as the 
Yahoos of the Irish Free State have always demanded, been a 
Dismemberment Commission constituted by the enemies of 
Northern Ireland for the express purpose of making the 
position of the Belfast Government untenable by trans- 
ferring vital counties en bloc to the Southern Pandemonium ? 
Time will show. We shall be agreeably surprised if its 
Report prove workable, as its personnel inspired no excessive 
confidence. Its Chairman is an imported Colonial Judge of 
whom we know nothing, beyond the rumour that he is a 
member of the Rownd Table group in his part of the world. 
Englishmen would regret to have any political issue they 
cared about adjudicated upon by the Round Table group at 
home, which is generally debited with having inspired some 
of the chief crimes and blunders of the Coalition. Ulster’s 
enemies have, however, made one material miscalculation 
which should ameliorate the situation. They assumed that the 
Boundary Commission appointed by a Socialist Government 
would report to a Socialist Government, which would 
enforce, con amore, any findings injurious to the North. 
Meanwhile, as all the world knows, there has been a 
change in Downing Street which ought to be for the good, 
though the atmosphere is nothing like as healthy as it might 
be owing to Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s unexplained decision to 
suwround himself with colleagues whose outstanding claim 
on the Conservative Party was their attempts to destroy it. 


BELrast politicians would be ill-advised in choosing this 
Particular moment for going to sleep on the comfortable 

, assumption that all is now for the best under 
Lord Birken- 


head&Co, the best of all possible Governments in 


/ London. They dare not ignore the fact 
stares them in the face—namely, that the most 
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important offices in the Cabinet are held by the very mm 
that, with the solitary exception of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Ulster has most reason to distrust because they deliberately 
sinned against the light in surrendering to those whom they 
had publicly and accurately stigmatized as “ murder gangs.” 
Sir Henry Wilson went to his grave convinced that 
nobler motive than Funk animated the guilty Ministers who 
had become “rattled”? by several disquieting incidents, 
It is deplorable that any of them should be allowed t 
have any say on any Irish question. But there it is, and ther 
they are—suspect to every Loyalist North and South 
Mr. Baldwin could have no worse advisers. The value of 
their judgment may be inferred from Lord Birkenhead’s 
swaggering statement in one of his eminently readable 
books (America Revisited): ‘‘ The greatest triumph which 
British statesmanship has achieved during the last hundred 
years in its diplomatic relations with the United States is 
unquestionably to be found in the Irish settlement.” Those 
who swallow that will swallow anything. This so-called 
Settlement—which has settled nothing—has not disarmed 
the suspicions of a single United States Senator or abated 
one Anglophobe article. As time goes on the Coalition 
capitulation to assassination will grievously complicate 
Anglo-American relations by enabling the Impossible Free 
State—transformed into a Republic—to masquerade abroad 
as a Sovereign State with the diplomatic openings such 
status offers. Ulster is not only fighting her own battle in 
keeping her end up on the Boundary, but likewise our 
It is our fault no less than her misfortune that once mor 
she is up against Lord Birkenhead and Co. 


Lorp SELBORNE’S single-minded devotion to the cause 
the Reform of the House of Lords does him honour, all the 
more as he must fully realize the many lions 
piers 9 Lords i, the path. These are by no means col 
fined to any particular Party. It goes without 
saying that Radical and Socialist politicians infinitely 
prefer an emasculated, unreformed Second Chamber— 
clusively founded on the Hereditary Principle and incapable 
of offering serious or sustained resistance to any measure 
—however Revolutionary—that might chance to pass 
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House of Commons—to an Upper House possessed of reason- 
‘able powers and representative in the proper sense of that 
tm. A reformed House of Lords could at least ensure 
that no “ wild-cat ” policies were adopted unless they were 
deliberately desired by the Electorate. Then, again, both 
Radicals and Socialists have found it extremely convenient 
to be able to convert any duds they wished to reward, to 
| discard, or to make use of, into Peers. During the years of 
their ascendancy (1905-1915) the Liberal Party conducted 
a shameless traffic in Hereditary Honours that was only 
eclipsed by the subsequent infamies of the Coalition under 
another Liberal Prime Minister. Any serious reform of the 
House of Lords would inevitably encounter the implacable 
opposition of all politicians regarding themselves as “ pro- 
gressive.” This, however, would not matter provided the 
Conservative Party were in earnest; but it notoriously 
contains not a few lukewarm elements, and to some extent 
shares the House of Commons jealousy of “‘ another place ” 
which it were unwise to underrate. The so-called popular 


f chamber keenly enjoys being top dog, and unless the present 


Cabinet take up this question with enthusiasm and deter- 
mination—of which so far it has evinced few signs—it will 
not be easy to pass any Bill that would provide the 
country with a Second Chamber worth having. The National 
Review has steadily supported Reform, but it is one of many 
questions with which the Party Leaders have played fast and 
loose, and the personnel of the Cabinet is not particularly 
promising for this cause. Unlimited ginger will be needed. 


Any Government, whether Conservative, Radical, or 
Socialist, is necessarily at its wits’ end concerning such a 
Conpine for a problem as Agriculture, once it has discarded 
Policy the only effective remedies. In the days 

when it would have been relatively easy to 
adopt a constructive rural policy in association with Empire 
development, nothing was done by “ Responsible States- 
men” because Laissez Faire dominated our economics, 
While Little Englandism governed our attitude on Imperial 
— It is easier to make than to retrieve blunders, and 
Aving taught our town populations that nothing mattered 
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except “cheap food”—which they haven’t got—we aty 
threatened with the decline of arable farming to su, 
point that even professional optimists are alarmed, Wit, 
a view to ascertaining whether the various sections of th 


afflicted industry could arrive at “an agreed policy”| 


which other political Parties might be persuaded to accept, 
His Majesty’s Ministers decided in favour of “a Rou 
Table Conference,” embracing landlords, farmers aj 
labourers, who should try to thrash out a common pp. 
gramme. Mr. Edward Wood, the Minister of Agricultuy, 
issued the necessary invitations some weeks ago. It i 
still doubtful whether this Conference will materialize, h 
the first instance the National Farmers’ Union—haviy 
endured much at the hands of politicians of late yean- 
demurred on the ground that it would be a waste of tim, 
as obviously the Government had no policy ; but ultimately 
their objections were overcome, and the Union undertook 
to co-operate. But a second “snag” subsequently croppei 
up in the shape of the Agricultural Workers’ Union, which 
has so far declined the invitation on the childish ground “that 
the dice will be loaded against the agricultural labourer” 
should their six representatives meet six farmers and sk 
landlords. To this Mr. Wood could only reply that such 
criticism rested on a complete misconception of the proposed 
Conference, which was a purely consultative body for th 
exchange of ideas without any commitments. Whether this 
will allay Trade Union apprehension remains to be seen. 


We hesitate to believe in the Brotherhood of Man—1 
embodied in the League of Nations—while there are ® 
“Slaps” § many “wigs on the green” in the Socialis 
So cielists or and Liberal Camps. It is idle to image 

that rival nations are going to fall into om 
another’s arms until progressive Politicians of the samt 
nation make some show of tolerating one another. Thi! 
the Labour Party is seething with discontent and ds 
affection towards its Leader, and is consumed with personal 
ambitions and antagonisms, is manifest from the outburst 
of Mrs. Snowden, the wife of Mr. Philip Snowden, late) 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Montreal. Mrs 
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Snowden is among the few Politicians who has the courage 
of her convictions, and we may be sure that she said what 
she meant and meant what she said in her address to the 
Woman’s Canadian Club (see Press, January 13th) in the 
course of an address on the “ First Labour Government 
in Great Britain,’’ that had been carefully prepared. While 
denying that the Ramsay MacDonald Ministry favoured 
Bolshevism, Mrs. Snowden added: “I am willing to admit 
that appearances were against us.” She accounted for the 
fall of the Government by suggesting that the facts had 
been grossly misrepresented at the expense of a Cabinet 
that was “ growing too popular and gaining too strong a 


' hold on the affections of the people,” after which she 


volunteered this illuminating remark, which goes far to 
explain everything : 

Then, undoubtedly, we were the victims of the worst political leadership of 
modern times—that of our own leader. The man took too much upon himself. 
The effect of this bombshell on Labour circles at home 
may be gathered from the crude retort of Miss Wilkinson 
(the solitary Labour lady in the present House of Commons), 
who declared that ‘‘ Ethel Snowden requires slapping ”’—a 
suggestion that many “capitalist”? newspapers deemed it 
unseemly to reproduce, though fortunately this gem was 
preserved by the Daily Mail. Pace Miss Wilkinson, we 
should describe Mrs. Snowden’s statement as a truism. It 
was hard luck on “‘ our first Labour Government ”’ to be handi- 
capped by a Leader who made every conceivable blunder 
once he lost his head. No “slaps” can alter this fact. 
We sincerely hope that, with the support of Miss Wilkinson 
and others, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may retain his present 
position and keep his Party indefinitely in the wilderness. 


Lorp BEavERBROOK and some other newspaper magnates 
are exceedingly anxious to make Mr. Asquith an Earl, pre- 
Mr. Asquith sumably in order that the path may be clear 

for their candidate for the Liberal Leadership, 
Mr. Lloyd George. Every British Prime Minister is sup- 
posed to have a prescriptive right—should he care to exercise 
it—to become an Earl, just as “ common or garden ” Cabinet 
Ministers and Speakers of the House of Commons automati- 
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cally become Viscounts. Mr. Asquith could no doubt long 
since have attained that dignity just as he might have maj 
himself an O.M. or a K.G. But so far he has preserved hij 
self-respect, and has never concealed his astonishment—g 
contempt— for those of his contemporaries who succumbed 
to such temptations. Apart from his personal predilection 
for remaining a Commoner—like Mr. Gladstone and Jf. 
Chamberlain, and as Mr, Arthur Balfour was always expected 
to do—there are certain political considerations which gave 
him pause before falling in with Lord Beaverbrook’s pw. 
gramme. Throughout his career the Liberal Leader has 
been a scornful and almost bitter opponent of the House of 
Lords, upon which by his Parliament Act he heaped humiliz 


tion. Nor did he strengthen the Upper House by the new | 


peerages he created, some of which were calculated to 
weaken if not_to make it ridiculous. For Mr. Asquith to 
take refuge in the House of Lords because he has bee 
rejected by the House of Commons—for that is the plain 
English of it—would not only be an ignominious end toa 
distinguished career, but would incidentally inflict a deadly 
blow on Liberalism by throwing the Party into the arms o 
the Welsh Wizard, who is as much distrusted by Liberals 
worthy of the name as by Socialists or Conservatives 
Nevertheless it is announced as we go to press that Mr 
Asquith will do what some of his wisest friends regret. 


THOSE who bemoan the continuous export of the treasures 
of impoverished Free-Trade England to opulent Protectionist 
« Britich America should have thought betimes of the 
Co “vo conditions that were being created in this 
Sense” country. Now it is too late, and we ar 

doomed to witness a constant outflow d 
precious possessions that private owners can no longet 
afford to keep and that other Englishmen cannot afford 


buy. The moment our Bankers, our Bureaucrats, and ow § 


Politicians made up their great minds that, sooner than 
penalize Germany for losing the War, British taxpaye 
must be punished for winning it, present impossible burdens 
became inevitable, and those subject to them would be 
forced to realize whatever they could in order to keep ther 
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heads above water. There would have been something to 
say for heavy Death Duties if treated as capital and devoted 
to reducing National Debt, though, in any event, the present 
rates are outrageous, while the absence of any security 
against their repetition is “‘a capital levy’ more iniquitous 


' than anything suggested by Socialists. The latest victim 


is the present Lord Spencer, who has been reluctantly 
compelled to sell several of Althorp’s most beautiful 
pictures, including Reynolds’s ‘‘ Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire’; Reynolds’s ‘‘ Lavinia, Countess Spencer, and 
her Son”; Franz Hals’s ‘“ Portrait of a Man”; and Van 
Dyck’s “ Daedalus and Icarus,” which have been acquired 


by voracious New Yorkers. More than one of these 


treasures have been made familiar by the art of the 
engravers to whom Reynolds and contemporary artists 
owe not a little of their fame. To the Paul Prys, anxious 
to ascertain the price paid for his pictures, Lord Spencer 
very properly replied that the figure is ““my own private 
business,” though he volunteered the statement that what- 
ever it was “will go towards paying Death Duties.” We 
believe the Coalition screwed up Death Duties in this country 
to 50 per cent. rather than “‘search German pockets.” 
Nevertheless we still prate of “‘ British common sense.” 


Mr, Jonny Bucuan has discharged his task as biographer of 
the late Lord Minto in a manner that reflects the utmost 
Lord Minto credit on all who collaborated, because in 

his preface he makes it clear that it was a 
joint production, being undertaken “at the request of Lady 
Minto, who has given me such constant and invaluable 
help that in a real sense the book is her own.” One of 
its charms is that one feels it to have been a labour of love, 
and yet so admirably is it done that it avoids all blunders 
that may be looked for in almost every life of a distinguished 


;man that is arranged by his relatives. It is not too long. 


It is never dull or fulsome. The perspective is perfect, and 
the teal Lord Minto lives in every page—not one of those 
artificial creations that many biographers deem it their 
duty to present to posterity. What more can you want ? 
Lord Minto was a great sportsman and a great gentleman 
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without any political ambitions or special training in publi 
affairs, who comparatively late in life, and largely becauy 
he was beloved and trusted by all who knew him, » 
expectedly found himself pitchforked into immense respony. 
bilities. This volume (Lord Minto, by John Buchan, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, Ltd.) tells us exactly how he acquitted 
himself, first as Governor-General of Canada, and _ subge. 
quently as Viceroy of India. He was in both places a 
critical periods—in Canada throughout the South African 
War, and in India he followed Lord Curzon and came in 
for the full reaction from that crowded and _breathles 
régime which left India in need of what a man of Lord Minto’s 
personality and temperament was best able to supply. This 
book should make a peculiar appeal to young Eton, who 
should be encouraged to read it because it will tell them 
what the best type of Etonian may aspire to, and of what 
he is capable when he combines native shrewdness, modesty, 
and a sense of humour with the charm of manner that can 
only come from charm of character, plus a real devotion to 
public service. The political value of this life lies in the 
remarkably sound judgments Lord Minto formed of the 
problems that confronted him West and East and the wise 
advice he gave the Home Government. 


THE young manhood of Australia are wisely encouraged to 
concentrate on games that develop their athleticism and 

activity and demand besides a good eye, & 
se cool head, and skill—speed, sportsmanship, 

and endurance. Consequently a compara 
tively small population, largely concentrated in towns, has 
become supreme on the fields in which it has specialized. 
At Lawn Tennis, for example, the Mother Country can no 
longer make a show against the Australians, and it is use 
less to ascribe this reverse of former relations to the Wat, 
because all the great Australian players—with the solitary 
exception of Mr. Norman Brookes—are post-War products. 
Likewise at cricket the Australians are, if not unbeatable, 
so far unbeaten, and those who talked somewhat hard 
freely about “ recovering the ashes ”” would have been wist 
to postpone prophecy until after the event. This is in 00 
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way to detract from the magnificent performances of Mr. 
Gilligan and his brilliant team on Australian cricket grounds. 
We at home have all followed their fortunes with breathless 
excitement. Individual achievements by English cricketers 
in the Test Matches in batting, bowling, and fielding per- 
mitted the hope that they might win the second Test Match, 
which at one moment they seemed to have well in hand, 
and they only lost the third match, and with it the rubber, 
by the narrow margin of 11 runs, after a series of contretemps 
which, coming on top of the loss of all the tosses, might 
have demoralized any eleven. But bad luck acted like a 
tonic and brought out the best in our team, which by common 
consent played a dogged, uphill, valiant game that has 
greatly enhanced the prestige of English cricket. It was 
left to the Prince of Wales to say exactly the right thing 
on recent Inter-Imperial encounters in his delightful speech 
at the congratulatory banquet to the triumphant “ All 
Blacks,” who were returning home undefeated : 

We ask them to tell the people ‘‘down under,” when they get back, that 
although the Mother Country has temporarily lost the knack of winning, at 
all events she knows how to lose, anc tell them also that we will do our best 


not to make a habit of it. We wish the ‘“‘ All Blacks” bon voyage. Au revoir 
is a better word than good-bye, and to that I will add ‘‘ Kia-ora.” 


THE welcome reappearance of that famous French lady, 
Mlle Suzanne Lenglen, on the Riviera Courts—where she 
equally hypnotizes her opponents and the 
spectators—has reopened an old controversy. 
In an exhibition match in partnership with 


Women v. 
Men 


-fthe Swiss champion, M. Charles Aeschliman, Mlle Lenglen 


played and, we are told, easily beat two such capable per- 
formers as Colonel Mayes and Lord Cholmondeley. Accord- 
ing to the graphic narrative of Mr. Wallis Myers (see Daily 
Telegraph, January 22nd), ‘“‘ Suzanne ” dominated the game, 
for “she stood out as at least 15 better than either of the 
other three participants.” This suggests the inevitable 
question whether Mlle Lenglen could beat a first-class 
man in a Single playing level. Mr. S. N. Doust, a brilliant 
Doubles player, explains away her latest feat (see Daily 
Mail, January 21st) on the ground that however competent 
in Singles, neither Colonel Mayes nor Lord Cholmondeley 
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excel in Doubles, and that this particular contest was 
the severe test that would be a game against two ex 
volleyers. Although Mlle Lenglen has developed. 
marvellous play by constant practice with first-class ms 
she seems reluctant to make a match with any man, thoy 
we recall a game not so very long ago on the Riyiey 
which the same Colonel Mayes—now described as 15 w 
than “ Suzanne ”—played her and won eleven games to! 
before the lady retired. Mr. Doust likewise reminds a 
her famous knock-up in Paris with Mr. W. T. Tilden, 
whom she declined to take any odds, so to adjust mail 
Mr. Tilden deliberately threw away the first three po 
of every game (that is to say, he practically gave 40) andtht 
won a love set. The French lady is probably the fig 
Lawn Tennis player of her sex the world has yet seen} 
to suggest that she can beat the best men is sheer nonsél 
We could name a newly elected Conservative M.P.—4 
has never done very much at Wimbledon—who mij 
be expected to win a best of three sets match agai 


Mlle Lenglen if Wimbledon would stage it. There islil 
wise one Peer, who has rarely if ever played at Wimbledt 
who should be able to beat her in a level single.. Any la 
Champion would be lucky to win two rounds were § 
playing in the Men’s Championship. 4 


In response to an appeal from the Dean and Chapter 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, The Times set wbout collecting 4 1 
St. Paul’s strengthen the piers that support the do 
; of this noble edifice, it being estimated t 
from £120,000 to £140,000 would be required. By J: nua 
25th The Times was able to hand over the magnifies 
amount of £170,000, contributed by all classes of the cot 
munity as well as by many different denominations. 3w 
an effort was worthy of the occasion. Canon Donaldson, 
a moving sermon in Westminster Abbey, thus interprew@iy 
the universal cry, ‘‘ We must save St. Paul’s”: 


We shall learn that deep in the hearts of men is the conviction ® 
St. Paul’s, like this Abbey Church itself, is the expression of man’s ides of 8 
as learned from Christ Himself, that through long ages St. Paul’s and its p 
cursor have expressed, within by worship, and outwardly by symbo™ 
deepest faith and hope of the human spirit, our faith in God and out Mi? 
through Christ. : 
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This Year’s Constic 


The Politician’s The Constitutional Year Book for19% Btthe: 
Cuide to is : ~— oo! se ena inestimable fYear E 

; value to politicians of all parties, This Hand j 
Current Eveats. handy reference book is a collationg That 
facts and statistics of public and political interest. They fremar! 
are brought together in concise form, carefully summar- [eost 0! 
ised and indexed. This is done so effectively that mos Panua 
remote political happenings can be confirmed without fneeds 
the wading through piles of official documents and {occurs 
Parliamentary papers. The collected information in the his 1 
Constitutional Year Book is not confined to any one finacce 
party. It covers all matters of political interest Book 
throughout the Empire so completely that the student 
of economics and politics can easily get at any set of 
facts concerning current affairs. 


ow al 
0 get | 


A Reliable Aid Asan indication of the vast ranged ntere 
to subjects covered in 450 compact page, nag 


ge : here are a few taken at random: The 
Political Enquiry. Power and Authority of the Crow® 
The Suggested Graduated Scale for the Capital Ley 
Particulars and Addresses of Political Organisations, 
The Ecclesiastical Commission—its objects, compositiot 
and activities; Comparative Wages in various Countriag 
These are typical of the diversity of subjects upu— 
which the Constitutional Year Book supplies dg" 
necessary facts. It frequently happens that information 
is sought concerning the majority in a constituent 
in some past election. A quick reference to the secti0 
dealing with elections and constituencies will provide 
the correct answer. A delightful feature of the Constitt: 
tional Year Book is the ease with which references at 
found. The index is exceptionally well-ordered“ 
quality which doubles the value of the book as! 
judicious and reliable authority. 
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EN 
Facts to meet Whether the politician is engaged # . 
Political speaking, writing or thinking 
Argument political subjects, he is not safe at * 
g ; time unless he has the Constitution 


Year Book beside him and ready to hand. For instant, ,, ., 


a 


ntional Year Book 


tthe very time of the publication of the Constitutional 
ear Book, the question of the cost of living in England 
nd in other countries is of supreme and vital interest. 
hat information is needed is here in full. In a 
'fremarkably clear table there is shown the increase in 
- Kost of living from the beginning of each month since 
atuary, 1916. Every day, the student of national affairs 
eeds confirmation of some thought or impression that 
curs during his conversational routine. Ordinarily, 
his may mean profound and exacting research among 
naccessible documents. The Constitutional Year 
ook answers questions with a statement of fact. 


owand where ‘There is no other reference book that 
o get it. contains so much information of the 

kind that is needed by those whose 
interest is in the welfare of the country and its institu- 
ions. For specific, exact and easily acquired inform- 
tion, especially of a political nature, the one authority 


) and 2/- (postage 5d.) respectively, and may be 
tained from The National Union of Conservative 
nd Unionist Associations. 
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The politician who wants to be up-to-date and correctly I 
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informed on all political events can do so by becoming 
a regular subscriber to “Gleanings and Memoranda” 


You cannot do without this excellent summary of 
news and views of all parties, for it is a complete 
record—up to the latest moment—of what politicians 
have said and newspapers have reported during th > 4 
previous month. “Gleanings and Memoranda” is} | 
published monthly by The National Union of Conf 
servative and Unionist Associations at the cost of 4} 
a copy~(postage 2d.) or 10/6 a year, post free. ; 


Sign the attached coupon and enclose a 2d. stamp 
for postage. A specimen copy of 


“GLEANINGS AND [° 
MEMORANDA’ |: 


will be sent to you by return of post. 


To the NATIONAL UNION OF CONSERVATIVE 
AND UNIONIST ASSOCIATIONS 


Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1 


I enclose 2d. in stamps, and shall be pleased to receive a specimen 
copy of ‘‘Gleanings and Memoranda.”’ 
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—_ THE SECOND CHANOE 
RY 

Mr. BALDWIN has told us that, unlike most people, he has 
NS been given a second chance. He undoubtedly has, and so 
orrectly | has the Conservative Party under his leadership. What 
coming § use will be made of it? On the answer to this question 
randa” | may depend the whole future, not only of the party, but 
also of constitutional government in this country and 


lary of 

cae possibly in Europe generally. 

iticians A year ago, just after our heavy defeat at the polls 
ing the} and before Mr. Asquith had made his crowning blunder 
da” is} by putting the Socialists into office, the writer of this paper 


f Conf yentured to give some advice to the Conservative Party. 
of 4} In an article which appeared in the National Review of 
January 1924 the following passage appeared : 


stam 
“ The Conservative Party should, in view of present circumstances, 
(1) Stick to Mr. Baldwin as the only man capable of preserving the unity 

) of the Party and leading it to ultimate victory. 

(2) Stick to its policy of Tariff Reform—insisting not on a general tariff, 

” but on the extension of Imperial Preference and on measures directed to stop 
the great evil of dumping. .. . 

' (3) Preserve its own independence and refuse any political alliances with 
other parties, especially turning a deaf ear to the Centre Party idea. . . . The 
establishment of a Centre Party simply means the re-establishment of the 
Coalition. 


ATIVE It is, it need hardly be said, no part of the object of this 
IONS— paper to exult over the fact that this advice was taken— 
-— no doubt similar advice was given from many quarters, 
But the event has fully justified it. Under no other exist- 

specimen’ ing leader could the triumph of last October have been 
achieved. Mr. Baldwin alone by his character and record 
could re-unite the party and form a Government which 
contains the ex-Coalitionists, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Lord Birkenhead, and even Mr. Winston Churchill, on the 
one hand, and the so-called “ Die Hards,” who are really 
the rank and file of Conservatism, on the other. He is 
___f} the necessary glue, and the fact that the whole party 
suffered with him twelve months ago has only served to 


unite it more firmly with him. However bad his blunder 
VOL, LXXXIV 54 
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then was, he has more than atoned for it since. His leadg. 
ship in Opposition was extremely skilful. He struck jug 
at the right moment. If he had put the Socialist Goyen, 
ment out a few months earlier (and opportunity for »: 
doing arose on occasions when the “ patient oxen” ha 
exhausted their patience) he could not have achieved hj 
triumph. The Socialist Government enjoyed a measure of 
popularity for some months—i.e. so long as they wer 
willing to stand up to their extremists and be fairly moderate, 
Directly they backed down to the extremists and proposed 
to sail under the Red Flag in alliance with the Bolsheviks 
and to tamper with the course of justice at home, he struck, f 
and struck hard. He thereby sent them to the country § 
at a moment when they were all at sixes and sevens among | 
themselves and before they could recover themselves by af 
popular Budget. 

One observation may be made incidentally about the 
so-called Labour Party and their future. It is a happy 
thing for this country that they cannot shake off from 
themselves the fatal influence of Red Russia. For one 
thing is certain, viz. that however much the working classes 
of this country may be attracted by some features of their 
policy, and however much Trade Unionists may regard 
them as their party, our people at bottom are patriotic 
and have no use for international revolution. We ar 
indeed extremely insular, and though we do not parade 
our patriotism, it is there. The Daily Mail undoubtedly 
played a strong card when it placarded the constituencies 
on election-day with the question, ‘“‘ Under which Fiag, 
the Red Flag or the Union Jack?” The more Messrs 
Purcell, Tom Mann and Co. fraternize with the Bolsheviks, 
the less chance is there of the Socialist Party obtaining 4 
majority at the next election. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
had had the pluck to stand up to the wild men of his party, 
he would not have lost forty seats at the last General 
Election. 

Mr. Baldwin’s Government promises well. It is easy 
to criticize its composition in detail, but how could a better 
combination have been formed? Some Conservatives 
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object to Mr. Churchill’s appointment. But if he were to 
be included at all, where else could he have been placed 
to greater advantage than at the Exchequer? It may be 
recalled that his father, Lord Randolph, was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1886, and resigned because Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government were not prepared to go to the lengths 
he wished in the matter of public economy. His son may 
now be able to succeed where the father failed, and loyalty 
to his father’s policy is always a potent factor with him. 
Of course, Winston has a past, or rather several pasts. 
| He has certainly shown an almost uncanny facility for 

getting on to the right side at the right moment. In 1904 
the Unionist Party were obviously coming to griefi—he 
| hopped over to the Liberals and enjoyed office as a Liberal 
for sixteen years. Last year the Liberals had clearly lost 
| all hope of regeneration—he hops back to the Conservatives 
in the nick of time. He may be described as the modern 
| Theramenes, the Athenian statesman at the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, who was nicknamed “6 «d@opvos” or 
“the buskin,” after the high-heeled boot worn by actors 
on the Greek stage which would fit either foot. But if he 
be a modern Theramenes, he is at all events an exceedingly 
brilliant one and a most capable administrator, and our 
Government and Front Bench are greatly strengthened by 
his presence. Let it be remembered, too, that the real 
fight to-day is not between Conservative and Liberal, but 
between Conservative and Socialist, and Winston has 
always been staunch in his opposition to Socialism. More- 
over, he sought us; we did not seek him. For the rest, 
the Government is a strong combination, which has already 
shown firmness in administration—e.g. on the Egyptian 
question—and has created confidence in the country. No 
doubt some of the appointments can be criticized, especially 
those of Sir L. Worthington Evans to the War Office and 
Sir A. Steel-Maitland to the Ministry of Labour. On the 
other hand, what could be better than Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain at the Foreign Office (for which he appears to have 
been specially trained, if not born), Mr. Wood at the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and Lord Eustace Percy at the Education 
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Office? The exclusion of Sir Robert Horne is regretted by 
some, but in the opinion of many Conservatives, cleyy 
and charming individual though he is, he was greatly 
overrated as a politician, and owed his position chiefly t 
Mr. Lloyd George’s favour. 

Mr. Baldwin appears to have adopted exactly the right 
attitude, and precisely the one advocated by me in they 
pages a year ago, towards Tariff Reform, though it wa 
not that set forth in the editorial “ Episodes of the Month”: 
but then, happily, in the National Review contributors ar 
not expected to “toe the line.” It cannot be too strongly 
insisted that Mr. Chamberlain’s chief objects in advocating 
Tariff Reform were firstly to secure Imperial Preference 
for Empire reasons, and secondly to prevent that unfair 
and ruinous competition with our home industries know 
as dumping. This can be accomplished without recourse 
to a general tariff, the adoption of which Mr. Baldwin 
pledged to refuse, as he is also pledged against new duties 
on food. In cases where Imperial Preference is required 
on articles which are now tariff-free, the preference will be 
given the other way round, i.e. by means of bounties o 
importation. In this way it will be possible to fulfil the 
resolutions of the Imperial Conference of 1923, which were 
rejected by the last House of Commons on the advice of 
the Socialist Government. The advantage of developing 
trade within the Empire cannot be over-estimated. It 
accords with the feelings and sentiments of the Dominions, 
and goes far towards cementing the Empire together. And 
besides this, we have to recognize more and more that 
British Colonies and Dominions are the only places in the 
world, with the possible exception of some of the South 
American States, where any considerable expansion of 
markets for our exports is possible; and, to apply an old 
tag of the Free Traders, we may say, “ Let us look after 
our imports from the Empire and our exports will look 
after themselves.” There is little in the way of help coming 
from Europe, our lost market in Russia being out of the 
question so long as Bolshevik rule continues, while the 
U.S.A. will certainly continue their policy of higher tarifi 
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walls; in the Empire, however, we may regain all we have 
lost in Europe and much more besides. Mr. Baldwin has 
certainly his second chance here—let him use it for all he is 
worth. 

With regard to dumping—i.e. selling the surplus produc- 
tin abroad below cost price after a good profit on the 
whole of the production has been made on that part which 
has been sold at home, a very common practice on the 
part of the Germans, Belgians, and Americans before the 
War, and only rendered possible by the existence of our 
free market—no Free Trader, however orthodox, can justify 
it, It means knocking out of time certain industries here, 
with consequent waste of capital and much unemployment ; 
and even if the consumer may gain, the advantage is a 
temporary one and inevitably disappears as soon as the 
foreigner has obtained control of the trade. This was bad 
enough before the War, as has been said, but how much 
worse is it now, when the collapse of certain foreign cur- 
rencies gives a large bounty on export to this country ? 
This is the argument for reviving the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, so as to protect those trades that are 
threatened with extinction. I am glad that Mr. Baldwin 
has intimated that they must prove themselves to be 
efficient before they can obtain any help. We do not want 
to bolster up industries the difficulties of which are due 
to the use of antiquated plant and methods; but when 
teal efficiency exists we do not intend to let the industries 
be destroyed by deliberate dumping or by an artificial 
condition of things created by the War. Here again, how- 
ever, no general tariff is needed. 

So far, so good. The composition of the Government is 
excellent, and the tariff policy so far adumbrated is all 
that we could desire. In making use of his second chance, 
however, Mr. Baldwin cannot stop here. He must revive 
on bold lines the old Tory policy of Social Reform—a very 
different thing from Socialism, though often confused with it. 
To help the under-dog by wise reform of social conditions 
without proposing a social or economic revolution is the 
traditional policy of the Tory Party. We are indeed the 
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only party of social reform. It is true that in its old ay 
and decline the Liberal Party made some attempts 4 
inscribe social reform on its banner, chiefly thanks to Ih, 
Lloyd George, who, however, never was a Liberal, excep, 
in name, and never could have been one, though he might 
have been either a Tory or a Socialist, and perhaps wil 
be either one or the other before he has finished, Py 
Liberalism, a temporary product of the nineteenth centuy 
which found its highest expression in Mr. Gladstone’s late 
years, was a combination of sentimental internationalism 
in foreign affairs with complete laissez-faire at home. It 
was the creed of the Manchester man of the day, the rid 
cotton-spinner or warehouseman, and it aimed at cheap 
food in order to obtain cheap labour. As such it had m 
use for any interference with conditions of employment, 
while such questions as housing and sanitation made m 
appeal to it. From the middle of the last century up to 
Mr. Gladstone’s sudden conversion to Home Rule in 1886, 
the Liberals were almost continuously in power—the om 
real interval being from 1874 to 1880, during Lord Beacons 
field’s great administration—but their record in soci 
reform is an absolutely barren one. They opposed the 
housing and sanitary legislation of Lord Beaconsfield, 
mocking at his proposals and calling them a policy of sewage 
Their chief preoccupations were so to manipulate th 
franchise as to secure themselves in office and to endeavou 
to lose the Empire overseas. Now they are a dead patty, 
since their policy is obsolete and the little remnant of for 
can only obtain a semblance of unity by again beating tit 
old Free Trade drum, as they successfully did when hh 
Baldwin announced his tariff policy last December. 

Nor can the Labour Party ever be a party of sot 
reform, though many of its more moderate members might 
wish it were so. The party, however, has been hopeless! 
committed by its so-called “intellectuals” to a policy 
State Socialism, involving the nationalization of most of it 
important industries, without which it proclaims its inabili 
to overcome any evil—in fact, can produce no rabbit ou! 
of any hat, in Mr. Shaw’s felicitous language. Nothing bi! 
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national bankruptcy with wholesale unemployment can be 
expected from such a policy. 

Mr. Baldwin and the Conservatives have, therefore, the 
whole field of social reform to themselves. It is to be hoped 
that they will make full use of so unique an opportunity. 
Any relapse of the party into what may be called Frederick 
Banbury obscurantism would be fatal to it and to the 
Empire, The two most pressing questions to be dealt with 
are those of housing and unemployment. The former 
requires very little fresh legislation—in fact, we are suffering 
to-day from almost a surfeit of Housing Acts; what is 
necessary is vigorous and efficient administration on the 
part of the Central Authority and Local Councils. Many 
of the latter are lethargic to the last degree, and do nothing 
except place difficulties in the way. The most hopeful 
lines of progress appear to be, firstly, the resurrection of 
the small speculative builder, who was killed by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s greatest fraud, the ‘“‘ People’s Budget”; and, 
secondly, the employment of new materials and new 
methods of construction as suggested by Lord Weir. In 
adopting these, however, we shall certainly be up against 
the intolerable greed and selfishness of the Building Trade 
Unions, which must be controlled. As to unemployment, 
the only sovereign remedy is better trade, which the confi- 
dence inspired by a strong Conservative administration 
should bring about, but some relief may be brought by 
pressing forward vigorously schemes for emigration to the 
vast vacant lands of the Dominions, which have been 
allowed to languish so far. The further enlargement of 
useful relief works and export credits, and a more intelligent 
administration of the Trade Facilities Act, would help to 
telieve the immediate trouble. 

It would be easy to run through the whole field of home 
Politics—education, sanitation, medical services, factory and 
workshop regulation, and all the rest. In all these cases 
our motto should be sympathy and progress. We need 
only dwell for a moment on one other subject, viz. our 
oldest industry, agriculture. Agriculture, despite what is 
often stated, has never been neglected by any recent Govern- 
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ment, and is certainly not likely to be neglected now with 
Mr. Wood at the helm. 
All that a Government can do for the industry undy 


present conditions is to remove those difficulties and dis. f 


advantages which have handicapped it in the past. Much 
of this has already been accomplished. On such question 
as rating and income-tax, the farmer has no real grievang 
now. The State has spent large sums of money in trying 
to get him to co-operate, malgré lui. Great progress has 
been made in agricultural education and research. But if 
more can be done on these lines let us do it, especially in 
the very unlikely event of the proposed conference agreeing 
upon a policy. What the farmers, or some of them, want 
undoubtedly is either protection or subsidies. The nation 
appears to have decided against both. And we may well 
ask, protection or subsidies for what? There are endless 
products of agriculture ; which of them are to be subsidized 
or protected ? It is all very well to talk of increasing ou 
wheat supply, but if we were to increase it as much as is 
physically possible we could only grow wheat for about 
half our present population at the outside. Let it be 
remembered, moreover, that with much of our land the best 
economic use to which we can put it is pasture. To plough 
up the splendid old grasslands of the Midlands and West 
of England, which can fatten cattle without the use of 
artificial feeding stuffs, would be an economic crime. We 
can -never become a great arable country, but in cattle and 
live-stock generally we lead the world. In any case, however, 
let our Government do all in its power to help the country: 
side and all who dwell there. 

The ‘second chance,” therefore, opens up a vista of 
great possibilities. We are confident that Mr. Baldwin 
will rise to the emergency, and that the man who more 
than anyone else, after Mr. Bonar Law, was responsible 
for the downfall of the Coalition and for the re-erection of 
a united Conservative Party will go down to history also 
as the man who by his wise policy saved us from the Socialist 


menace. 


Privy CouNcILLoR 
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dis F typ trumpeter of the Press who is immortal, and who 
lich § has incalculable opportunities of proclaiming its virtues 
ions f throughout the world, once stated that that all-powerful 
angg | body might well claim to be considered as being the Fourth 
. Estate of the Realm. Whether such a claim could face the 
ic light of criticism is a matter of opinion, but at any rate it 
MF yould presumably be hotly disputed by the First Estate 
t if | on the grounds herewith submitted. 
y in One of the proprietors of The Times recently said that 
eing | “the Press could do a great deal to elevate a nation’s taste 
van | and to sharpen its conscience.” Mercifully this is the view 
adopted by certain prominent newspapers in our great cities 
and in the provinces; they have, on the whole, worthily 
maintained the traditions which they have inherited, and 
les have refused to be drawn into the abyss of vulgarity, sensa- 
ied F tionalism, and exaggeration which characterize those of 
our — more modern date. 
3 is The deterioration, under transatlantic influence, of the 
out & “gnity, style, tone, and morals of a large proportion of the 
be British Press is a matter for grave national concern. By 
means of posters, headlines, and pictures the staff of certain 
newspapers vie with one another in their endeavours to fill 
ugh F the pockets of the Companies with which they are associated 
Vest } regardless of the harm which they may be doing. The 
y of & Teports of murders, suicides, and of atrocious crimes of all 
We | descriptions—to say nothing of divorce cases—though poison, 
pethaps, to the minds of the excitable and impressionable of 
both sexes, form the basis of the dividends to be paid to 
the shareholders of these Companies. The reporters sent 
ity: F forth to collect news under the aforesaid headings may be 
compared to carrion ready to pounce on the vitals of any 
_ of F Poor creature likely to prove profitable prey. Their victims 
win | “te to be found in every class of life, from the titled subject 
‘ore | °L divorce proceedings, who, though innocent, finds herself 
‘ble pilloried in the Looking Glass, to the wife of an entombed 
miner who, notwithstanding her agony of suspense, is 
1 ol F pestered into being snapshotted for the same periodical. 
also It is, of course, an undoubted fact that a large percentage 
list F of people eagerly hail the opportunity of being photographed 
or of seeing their names in print. If Lady Ida Bobtresse, 
in bathing super-shorts on the plage at Deauville, condescends 
to expose her shapely limbs for the benefit of the readers 
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of the Prailer, or if Lord Hornrim Tailem poses in the 
grouse butts for an exhibition of his umerring skill, thy 
is their own affair ; but that a newspaper should, for filthy 
lucre, portray a widow standing by her husband’s open 
grave, or a young couple on their knees before the alta § 
solemnly pledging their troth, is nothing less than sacrilege, 

Editors are not even above accepting copy which i 
faked ; and here is an instance: When on the morning of 
Mahon’s execution a few persons were loitering out of curiogi 
close to the Crumbles bungalow, a photographer on the spot 
had a happy thought. Having collected these people in 
front of the bungalow, requesting them at the same tim 
to take their hats off, he was enabled to produce a pictun [ 
representing them with bowed heads and overcome with t 
emotion at the hour of a criminal passing into eternity. [ 

Again, with reference to the daily bulletins whic [ 
appeared as to the condition of Vaquier and Mahon wha 
in their condemned cells, the Home Secretary, answering a f 
question in the House of Commons, pronounced that the 
same were “‘ utterly devoid of truth.” 

It is a short step from bad to worse, and, having in view 
the disastrous effect of all this modern sensationalism m 
the minds and characters of the young people of both sexes, 
one can only hope that ere it is too late the proprietors o 
newspapers of standing and moderate in tone will unite 
and devise some powerful Hoover cleaner which will exter 
minate the canker which does so much harm. But it sf 
not only the editors and their underlings who should first } 
be collected into the refuse bag; there are yet bigger fry 
who merit the same fate. 

Has it ever occurred to the millionaires who control the 
newspapers under discussion that they have other respons: 
bilities to mankind beyond those of raking in money for 
their own benefit as well as for that of the shareholders? 

The outward and visible methods of modern journalism 
lend themselves to the suggestion of some such conversation 
as follows taking place between a Press magnate and his 
secretary, after digesting with his breakfast the mornings 
vulgar hash of news as supplied by the numerous publications 
in which he is interested : 


P.M. “ Phone the Editor of The Scavenger my congratul 
tions on the success of the murder stunt which he 3 
developing.” 

Sec. ‘‘ Very well, sir.” 

P.M. “You may as well also tell the Sunday Swept 
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to put as much pep as it dares into the reports of the Vere 
de Vere divorce case.” 

Sec. “Certainly, and I would suggest that they both 

be told to print the posters in the largest type possible.” 
| P.M. “Quite—and in red, if necessary. Just see what 
they’re ringing up for.” 

Sec. ‘The report has just reached the office of an 
aeroplane crashing with eight dead.” 

P.M. “Good! It will be just in time for the first 

edition.” 
Evidently the ideas of these magnates as to the most 
' suitable kind of education for the young is completely at 
| variance with those of the majority of their fellow-country- 
| men. The following extract from one of their editorials is 
a real gem, and would be the subject for laughter were not 
the matter so serious : 

It is quite a new aspect of our national life to find children interested in 
newspapers at a very early age, but that is one reason why special care is taken 


to keep free from any suggestion of contaminating influence. We have tried to 
make it essentially a newspaperforthe home. It may be read by old and young. 


A Labour M.P. recently questioned the Home Secretary 
with reference to the publication in certain Sunday news- 


papers of the life-story of a notorious woman as to “‘ whether 
he was aware of the increasing extent to which certain 
newspapers devoted space to the publication of more or less 
fictitious and indecent accounts of the lives and doings 
_ of persons who figured in sensational, criminal, and other 
cases brought before the courts.” The Minister, in reply, 
“regretted the increasing tendency of newspapers to act 


; in the manner described.” 


Naturally he did ; but what a pity that the matter should 
end there! Is it not in his power (in conjunction with, say, 
the Minister of Education) to evolve some method of dealing 
with such cases? We have now in power the strongest 
Government of modern times, and it would gain the respect 
of all parties and sects were it to make at least an attempt 
to purge the Press of its impurities. An all-powerful 
Parliament could surely clip its wings, notwithstanding its 
much-vaunted freedom! And it is to be hoped that in such 
& cause the Government might call to its assistance even 
some of the newspaper proprietors themselves. 

Among their number are legislators who have received 
honours at the hands of their Sovereign, and, having regard 
to this and the duty which they owe to His Majesty’s lieges, 
there should be no doubt as to their decision to place 
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decency before dividends, and thus raise the level of the 
British Press above that of the obscure and irresponsible 
rags of the Far West. 

After recording what appears to be a fateful maladminis. 
tration of power, it is pleasant to read an appreciative 
article in The Times on the work of the British Broadcasti 
Company, which aims at the highest and most elevating 
standards attainable as regards the best music, the best 
literature, the best drama, and the best speech. Mr. Reith, 
its managing director, states in a history of the broadcasti 
enterprise that his company acknowledges its “ respons- 
bility to carry into the greatest number of homes everything 
that is best in every department of human knowledg, 
endeavour, and achievement, and to avoid the things which 
are, or may be, hurtful.” 

One of its objects being the preservation throughout 
of a high moral standard, the broadcasting of betting news 
has been ruled out. 

Think of that, ye Press profiteers, when your “ special” 
racing tips are being broadcast about the streets to attract 
even servant-girls and errand-boys!!! 
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WILL GERMANY DISARM? 


In @ little more than five years Germany will be the most 
powerful nation in Europe. This is the prophecy of a British 
member of the Inter-Allied Mission for the Control of German 
Disarmament. It is also the view of other officers connected 
with this body; and it is my own impression based on 
seven months spent in the Ruhr during 1923 and three visits 
to Germany in 1924. There are many people in America, 
England, and France who think that Germany has had 
enough of war, that she is now in a repentant frame of 
mind, and will settle down to the cultivation of those arts 
of peace in which she excelled before the Franco-German 
War of 1870. This reasoning is refuted by grave symptoms 
and stern facts, A study of present-day German psychology 
prosecuted in the midst of the people themselves, a survey 
of what is taking place since the application of the Dawes 
plan for enabling Germany to furnish reparations, close 
observation of the evolution of the German mind, do not, 
unfortunately, warrant the assumption that the nation, 
flushed with triumph in the early stages of the Great War, 
with dreams of obtaining the hegemony of Europe, has put 
away from it for ever all thoughts of again engaging in 
military conflict. 

Let the situation of Germany be examined with cold 
impartiality. Probably nine Germans out of ten will tell 
you that their country was not responsible for the last war. 
For them irrefutable diplomatic proofs do not exist, and 
therefore the published documents carry no conviction. 
They are also persuaded that Germany was not really 
beaten, that but for the treachery of the Socialists in the 
rear there might have been a different story to tell. With 
such ideas prevailing in Germany to-day, need it cause sur- 
prise if a spirit of revenge is manifest? For there is abso- 
lutely no doubt, as I shall show anon by facts, that a very 


| large section of the German people are, apart from electoral 


results, obsessed with the idea of Germany being in a position 
one day to wipe out the ignominy of what she considers was 
an unmerited defeat. 

What is taking place in Germany to-day? Nothing 
ess than a tremendous resuscitation of courage, of confidence 
in her destiny as the paramount Power in Europe. The 
people still believe in the words of the ex-Kaiser uttered 

uring that period of the War when Germany was winning 
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battle after battle, that they are the most capable on earth, 
Adversity experienced during the occupation of the Ru 
has not eliminated the super-race idea. Economic freedom 
has brought back the old arrogance. The Germans ay 
conscious of their returning strength in the domain of 
industry. But a few months ago they were downcat, 
wondering whether the future held out any hope for them; 
but men of international minds like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Edouard Herriot have given them heart of grace, 
The late British Socialist Premier and the French Premier, 4 
prisoner of his Socialist following in the Chamber, made 
arrangements for applying the Dawes plan in an inter 
national, that is to say, an extremely liberal, sense. They 
did what the experts who formulated the Dawes plan 
scrupulously refrained from doing; they showed an ex 
cessive kindness towards Germany without taking thought 
of how she would interpret their benevolent intentions; 
they ignored the German mentality, as many pacifically 
minded men have always done, believing that the peace of 


the world would be assured by the arbitration pact for the } j 


settlement of international quarrels drawn up at Geneva. 

But before the principle of arbitration can be applied 
in the settlement of disputes among the nations there must 
necessarily be disarmament. And, above all, Germany must 
be disarmed. Now the whole question is whether, having 
regard to the state of mind existing in Germany, she wil 
ever be disarmed. I say emphatically that it is not in the 
mind of Germany to disarm. To do that would be to 
abandon the idea of a war of revenge, to disband thow 
movements and forces for a future struggle which there 8 
abundant evidence to show are increasing. 

What is the exact position in regard to German disarm# 
ment? I have been able to obtain the figures of the quanti- 
ties of war material destroyed. While they show that 
Germany has in a certain measure attempted to execute the 
disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty, they are far from 
proving that she is, or ever will be, totally disarmed; far 
in spite of the activity of the Inter-Allied Commission af 
Control, it is known that large quantities of war material ar 
still concealed. I have seen the Mission at work in Germany, 
and it has to be said that its members could not possibly do 
more than they have done to carry out the task im 
upon them by the Versailles Treaty. These officers of the 
Allied armies have laboured with a unity of purpose, havé 
displayed a conscientiousness in fulfilling their duties whie 
is in marked contrast to the efforts of Allied statesmen, # 
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the political history of the last five years shows. The Inter- 
Allied officers worked together, animated with the desire 
to accomplish their mission satisfactorily. The Allied states- 
nen, and particularly the politicians of England and France, 
wlled against one another. Their divisions of opinion as 
to the means of compelling Germany to discharge her obliga- 
tions solemnly entered into at Versailles were not without 
their repercussion on the work of the Inter-Allied Mission. 
This work had to be suspended in 1923, and it was only 
resumed on the all-round acceptance of the Dawes plan. 

It is, thanks to the labours of the Inter-Allied Commission, 


. | that more than 30,000 cannon, 11,000 minenwerfer, 85,000 


machine guns, and more than 4,000,000 carbines, revolvers, 
and automatic pistols have been destroyed. These figures 
are impressive. If they mean anything at all, they indicate 
quite clearly that it is impossible for Germany to make any 
military effort whatever without reconstituting her war 
material. In certain domains she has conserved war material 
that was indispensable. She has kept her optical appliances 
in the manufacture of which she occupies a foremost position, 
and she has retained her military telegraphy and the equip- 
ment for making masks of protection against gas. In order 
to build up war material, even partially, a considerable 
effort will be necessary. However, she has done her best to 
keep considerable quantities of armaments hidden. This 
cannot be disputed, for the Allied officers have unearthed 
cannon and machine guns of the best type in large numbers. 
While huge masses of war material have been smashed 
up, it must not be assumed that Germany cannot replace it. 
The impression forced upon me during my inquiries in 
Germany and confirmed by other independent investigators 
who have based their opinion on the evidence of their own 
eyes is that German industry is more powerful than ever, 
more capable of a rapid transformation in the direction of 
turning out engines of war. 
And not only is German industry more powerful, but 
Germany is in the position of making use of foreign industry. 
this connection one fact has to be noted which is uncom- 
fortably symptomatic. It is laid down in Article 170 of the 
Peace Treaty that the importation and exportation of war 
material shall be prohibited. Now in the actual state of 
gs Germany can import and export war material, and 
there are numerous indications of her activities in this 
domain. The Allied War Offices have sure information 
that she has exported to a neutral country machines for 
manufacturing war material. This is not an alarmist 
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assertion; it is a conviction. Thus there are two fac, 
which must be kept in mind: 

(1) The power of production of war material by Germ 
industry itself; and (2) the importation of war materi 
from abroad, whether manufactured by German firms or jy 
foreign establishments, 

The question of war material has, of course, to be con. 
sidered apart from the constitution of a military for, 
What is important to bear in mind is that Germany, if and 
when the Inter-Allied Mission of Control ceases its operations 
can, in a few months, get together sufficient quantities of 
material to enable her to start a war, for her production wil 
permit her to ensure the equipment of her army. (Cons. 
quently the deduction is permissible that whatever efforts 
are made to disarm Germany, they cannot ensure peace 
and security in the future. 

There is another factor which cannot be dissociated either 
from such facts as are known, or hypotheses, and with 
suppositions I.do not propose to deal in this article.’ The 
Germans are the first chemists in the world, and there is 
evidence that they have improved upon the terrible gases 
which caused so much havoc during the War. The 
Socialistische Republik some time ago drew attention toa 
mysterious illness among fishermen at Haff in the Gulf of 
Fischauser-Pillau in Eastern Prussia. After making a 
investigation, this Socialist newspaper bluntly stated that 
the illness was caused by experiments with gas manufactured 
at the end of the War, and that those who were at the heal 
of the movement for reconstituting the armaments of the 
Reich in order to prepare for the war of revenge attached 
more importance to a struggle prosecuted by poisonous aul 
asphyxiating gases than by artillery, infantry or aviation. 

The Intelligence Departments of the Allied Governments 
do not yet know with any degree of certainty what othe 
material the German savants are preparing at present, But 
it is known that funds are placed at their disposal for making 
experiments which cannot be described as essentially pacifi. 
For instance, experiments are in progress for stoppll} 
motors at a distance, for causing explosions and with new 
types of gas masks. Evidently in the next war Germaly 
will attach great importance to what the French call the 
arme blanche, that is the employment of powerful gas# 
and other processes evolved from experiments m the 
chemical laboratories. The aim will be to produce nev 
war material more terrifying and destructive in its ¢ 
than has ever been manufactured. 
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For Germany, therefore, the question of building up 
war material presents no difficulties whatever; it can be 
wttled very speedily. There remains the question of 
effectives, and allied to it is the state of mind of the German 
people. Are they pacifically minded, or do they think of a 
war of revenge ? Without doubt there is a section imbued 
with peace ideals. The Socialists are for the moment 
sincerely anxious to keep the peace. But let it not be 
forgotten that they manifested the same sincerity before 
1914. When it was decided to go to war, to enter upon that 
struggle by which Germany hoped to achieve European 
domination, the German Socialists, who had previously 
talked of a country knowing no frontiers, responded to the 
battle-cry and threw in their lot with the war-mongers. We 
have no assurance that they would not act in like manner if 
a situation similar to that with which they were confronted 
at the end of July 1914 arose. ; 

Leaving the Socialists out of account, it is beyond doubt 
that those who direct public opinion in Germany envisage 
awarofrevenge. Itis equally indisputable that preparations 
are made for the clash of arms from which Germany hopes to 
emerge victorious, thus wiping out what she believes was a 
shameful defeat. But a time-limit for the completion of 
these preparations cannot be fixed. Five, ten, and fifteen 
years are periods mentioned. The precise moment at 
which the conflict has to begin will depend not only on the 
state of German preparedness but on the political situation 
in Europe, on whether those nations which were Germany’s 
enemies have been sufficiently lulled to sleep by the pacifists 
and the internationalists. For let it ever be borne in mind 
that in the years to come there will be a constant struggle 
between the parties of the Left and Right in the principal 
European countries, a struggle for national or international 
ascendancy. One thing is as certain as night follows 
day: the internationalists will never be able to dominate 
Germany, who will be quick to take advantage of any 
success they may obtain in other countries. 

_ Meanwhile let a few facts be given in order to show what 
is taking place in the way of reconstituting German forces 
for the next war. The German Fatherland has quite 
suddenly developed a craze for sport. It is an estimable. 
thing in itself. German youths have the same right to 
physical culture as the youths of other countries. In their 
case, however, physical culture has about it a decided smack 
of military training. It is the same with the athletic 
organizations of university students which are run on military 
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lines. These youths are the potential soldiers of the future 
But what about the vast number of already trained soldiers, 
of reservists, who are given the means of keeping up their 
training? If Germany was pacifically minded she woul 
have been content with the Reichswehr, the army of 100,00) 
men allowed to her by the Peace Treaty, supplemented by 
her police effectives, for the most part old soldiers, ]y 
order to increase the number of trained men she hag not 
hesitated to violate her own laws. She has openly violated 
the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty; and though 
she may hold up her hands in horror at the idea of men 
being trained surreptitiously and protest against being 
calumniated, it is beyond refutation that since 1921 500,00) 
men have been trained militarily. According to the Peace 
Treaty, not one of these men had the right to be trained. 

Let an example be given to show how Germany is adding 
to the number of her trained men. It was a British member 
of the Inter-Allied Mission of Control who discovered the 
ruse she adopted. Young men from eighteen to twenty 
were invited to join the Reichswehr. They remained in 
the army until they were trained. Then they were sent 
back to their homes on the ground that as they were minos 
they had joined the Reichswehr without having obtained 
the consent of their parents. Their places were filled by 
youths of similar age, and in this way the number of trained 
soldiers was gradually increased. 

Yet another example of how Germany has winked # 
the violation of her own laws. The Government decreed the 
disbandment of all secret organizations, and for a time 
the world thought its decisions had been carried out. But the 
occupation of the Ruhr revealed their activity in an intens 
form. Composed of Nationalists whose aim is to set aside 
the Peace Treaty and to foster the idea of a war of revenge, 
they gave the French and the Belgians considerable trouble 
It was members of the Stahlhelm, one of the most pow 
of these secret organizations, who planned and carried ott 
many of the acts of sabotage which marked the passive 
resistance period, who bombed railway lines and bridges 
and stabbed and shot soldiers of the occupation force 
the back. ihe 

I wonder if it has ever been realized that during the 
military occupation of the Ruhr the number of assassinatiol 
for which Germans were responsible was infinitely large 
than the number of Germans shot by the troops for 
obeying military decrees. The German Government to 
rated the criminal acts of the secret organizations becau* 
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they were aiding its cause, and any Government of the 
tuture, if it shows a disposition to be pacifically minded 
and to carry out the clauses of the Peace Treaty, will have 
to reckon with them; for let it not be forgotten that the 
Nationalists are a strong and growing force, and are resorting 
to open and insidious methods of propaganda so that their 
object shall be achieved—to destroy the Versailles Treaty, 
to restore the monarchy, and to prepare for the war of 
revenge. 

tis true that a new and powerful association is opposed 
to them—the Schwarz-Roth-Gold, which was brought into 
being in order to sustain the Republic. This organization 
has something like three million members, mostly old 
soldiers. They are under military discipline and are pre- 
pared to fight the Nationalists with their own weapons. It 
is all to the good to have a counter organization that shall 
keep the German Fascists in order. The existence of these 
tival bodies may mean a fight for political ascendancy. But 
even should the Schwarz-Roth-Gold gain the upper hand, 
which is not at all certain, and dictate German internal 
policy, we have no assurance as to what would be its attitude 
towards Germany’s former foes should it so happen that 
sanctions, collective this time, have to be applied following 
a grave default in the payment of reparations. 

Whatever happens, it is humanly impossible to expect 


thata nation like Germany, with its military spirit intensively 


developed, with its system of education of which the keynote 
is that the German race shall be iber Alles, will ever allow 
itself to be totally disarmed. The Inter-Allied Mission of 
Control may receive instructions from their Governments to 
insist that the huge machines for turning out engines of war 
shall be destroyed—and up till now Krupps have refused to 
give up the equipment for making the Big Bertha guns which 
bombarded Paris—but it will not be a difficult matter to 


ail teplace everything that is smashed up. The League of 


ations may carry out some sort of disarmament scheme ; 
but even if Germany is a party to it, can anyone say, after 
what has happened—the breaking of the treaty guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Belgium, the systematic non-fulfilment of 
the clauses of the Versailles Treaty—that she could be 
relied on'to keep her word ? 
_ Look at the matter from the psychological point’ of 
ew. As with individuals so with nations. Individuals 
who have suffered humiliation and defeat await the moment 
When they can be even with their victors. Nations defeated 
M war never forget, and Germany will never forget the 
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ignominy of her defeat in 1918. Pride and arrogance r 
together, and it only requires a short sojourn in Germany 
to convince any observant foreigner that the Germans ar 
no longer chastened in spirit, that their faith in their star js 
returning, filling them with hope for their future destiny, 
The treatises of the German savants who spoke of war as 
the medicine of the human race have not been destroyed with 
the guns and munitions. They are still read in Germany 
to-day and are serving to foster the spirit of revenge which 
will never be eradicated from German minds. 

The question is whether the nations which were at war 
with Germany will ignore the writing on the wall as they 
ignored it before 1914. Will they be influenced by their 
pacifists who refuse to accept facts? I do not think 0, 
and for the reason that the Governments are being kept 
well informed as to what is taking place in Germany. The 
war sharpened the wits of the Intelligence Departments, 
and the reports received by the various Governments ar, 
as I happen to know in several instances, extremely im- 
portant. We shall hear a great deal in the near future 
about European disarmament and arbitration in inter 
national quarrels, but while the spokesmen of Governments 
are talking the technicians are not idle. So we have this 
curious anomaly: the nations are sighing for that economic 
reconstruction of Europe which will only be possible by 
an uninterrupted reign of peace, and yet at the same time 
they are compelled to take into account the state of mind 
existing in Germany and to think of experiments in war 
fare. A commercial war is, we know, inevitable. Germany 
is prepared for it, and hopes to emerge triumphantly from 
it. A victory in the trade war would give her economic 
ascendancy, and it is in her calculations that this will help 


her in her war of revenge. 
DraRist. 


ASOCHYLUS THE DIVINE 


By general consent the three greatest among the world’s 

ts are Shakespeare, Homer, Dante. ‘To whom should 
the fourth place be assigned? Moliére, Goethe, Milton, 
Hschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Simonides, Sappho, 
Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, Keats, Burns, Wordsworth would 
all gain votes, but he would be overbold who had the confi- 
dence to predict the eventual verdict. For my own part, 
I should give my vote to Aischylus, and I hope that such 
glimpses of his poetry as I can reveal to my readers may 
justify, or at least explain, my reason for doing so. A very 
few words will suffice for the story of the poet’s life. In the 
date of his birth, 525 B.c., he was supremely fortunate. At the 
age of fifteen he witnessed the expulsion of the kings from 
Athens and the re-birth of democracy ; when he was thirty- 
five he fought for freedom at Marathon, and saw the justice 
and the righteousness of God vindicated in the great deliver- 
ance from Persia. Ten years afterwards he took part in 
the overthrow of the Persian Armada at Salamis, and gave 
God all the glory. Hence by his individual experience 
and by the evidence of his own life-time he was convinced 
that God is a righteous God, and that those who believe in 
Him and do His will are safe. He was born a poet, but this 
faith made him also a prophet, in the same sense in which 
the author of the book of Job, the two Isaiahs, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel are prophets ; indeed, I will go so far as to say 
that in my judgment he was the greatest prophet of them 
all, the best interpreter of God. ‘This may seem a strained 
and exaggerated view ; I will try to justify it from a single 
play, the Prometheus Bound. Prometheus is represented 
by Aischylus as a Greek Messiah. In pity for men, by his 
interference on their behalf, he has incurred God’s wrath, 
and for punishment he is hammered to a rock in Scythia, 
there to endure eons of crucifixion, while an eagle, for further 
torture, preys upon his liver. In the presence of his perse- 
cutors, the two demons, Force and Violence, Prometheus 
hever opens his mouth ; not till he is left alone does he pour 
out his sorrow to Earth, and Sky, and Sea. Then he hears 
the sound of wings, and expects the eagle, but it proves to 
be a company of sea nymphs who, startled by the echoes of 
those awful hammers, have come, from mere inquisitiveness, 
to discover for themselves the cause—a very delightful . 
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company of maidens, who apologize for their presen 
(since convention kept all Greek girls to the house) ; they 
simply could not help it ; they had to come and see—just 
ordinary, inquisitive girls, at the first sight of them, but 
before we bid them farewell, the peers of Joan of Arc a 
Edith Cavell. Prometheus is glad of their coming, and tells 
them all they want to know. Presently another god, 
Oceanus, comes to visit and counsel the sufferer. “ Submit,” 
he says in his worldly-wise way ; “forbear to kick against 
the pricks, and let me intercede for you and say that you 
are sorry.” But Prometheus sends him away indignantly, 
turns to the girls and tells them all that he has done for 
men. Suddenly another sufferer comes upon the stage, 
Io, whom once Zeus loved, now changed to a, heifer by the 
jealous Hera, and driven by a gadfly from land to land, 
Almost childish the story sounds. But a noble meaning 
underlies it all. For Io stands for suffering womanhood, 
just as Prometheus is the suffering god-man. The law of 
life is suffering, but there is a purpose in it all, which we 
know must have been revealed in another play of the trilogy, 
unfortunately lost, the Prometheus Unbound. But even 
in our play Io hears from the prophetic lips of Prometheus 
that, after all her sufferings, she is to find peace and happiness 
and to give birth to a god-like son. It was not for nothing 
that in visions of the night she had heard a voice which said: 


O! virgin greatly blest 
Why maiden it so long, when union here 
With the most High is yours at will ? 


(Isaiah, by traditional misinterpretation, appears to have 
foretold a divine child, born of a virgin; in fact, he said 
that a girl of marriageable age should be married and should 
bear a son, and that he should grow up from infancy to boy- 
hood in a time of dearth. The second Isaiah foresaw, not 
a suffering god-man, but a suffering nation.) To return to 
the Prometheus. Io, having heard her destiny, rushes from 
the stage, and Prometheus solemnly assures his girl-listeners 
that in the end his own deliverance is certain. He goes on 
to prophesy, in ‘‘ wild and whirling words,” the eventual 
overthrow of Zeus, and the girls, not without reason, answer 
that his wish is father to his thought. At this moment 
Hermes, the messenger of Zeus, arrives, and threatens 
Prometheus with a still more appalling doom unless he 
reveals his boasted secret, the fated end of the sovereignty 
of Zeus. Prometheus scornfully refuses, and defies Zeus to 
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do his worst. Then Hermes turns to the girls and urges 
them to leave Prometheus and begone quickly, otherwise 
they will share his awful punishment. But in a moment 
these thoughtless, inquisitive, ordinary girls rise to the 
highest height of heroism. “ Leavehim? Betray ? Hush.” 
The whole play is almost incomparably great, but it seems 
to me that Auschylus has kept the very best to the end. 
Ihave, therefore, translated the closing scene. It is worth 
while noticing that Prometheus disdains to reply to the 
final threats of Hermes, and addresses himself to the girls. 
Hermes follows the lead of Prometheus, and speaks of him 
but not to him : 
PROMETHEUS, 1040-1093. 


PROMETHEUS. 


This message that he came 

Proclaiming, I had known: I have for this 
No word of any blame : 

An enemy may wound his enemies. 


Therefore two-edged be hurled 

God’s curling flame: fierce winds may rend the sky 
While thunder peals: the world 

By hurricane uptorn may fall and lie. 


Let Ocean’s wave confound 
With angry surges all the stars that make 
Through heaven their nightly round : 
Aye, this defenceless body let him take, 


And lift and hurl to hell : 

Though Fate’s resistless eddies sweep away 
And whelm me, all is well : 

He is too weak to kill me, come what may. 


HERMES, 


A madman: else would he 

Or think or counsel so ? such purblind state 
Is what but lunacy 

Or madness ? You, who sorrow for his fate, 


O! now at least be wise : 

Go quickly, while you may, and leave him here, 
Lest harshly from the skies 

The thunder peal, and scare your souls with fear. 


CHORUS. 


Command me what you will: 
Not that. Shall I the intolerable word 
That you let slip fulfil ? 
“Leave” is ‘‘ betray’: I shuddered as I heard. 
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With him whatever fall 
I will endure: but not a traitor’s fame. 
There is no plague, of all 
Man’s plagues, so foul as this, so full of shame. 


HERMES. 


Recall, at least, that I 

Have warned you, and when taken in the snare 
Of Fortune, never cry, 

‘** Zeus plunged us into ruin unaware.” 
Yourselves have willed it so. 

You chose, with open eyes, deliberate, 
The illimitable woe, 

Trapped by your own blind folly, not by fate. 


PROMETHEUS. 


His threat of earthquake is 

Fulfilled indeed: the thunder rumbles loud 
And grates from hell’s abyss, 

The jaggéd lightning flashes from the cloud. 


The dust is whirled on high 

In eddies, and the wild winds leap to life, 
And race across the sky, 

Storm against storm, in fratricidal strife. 


Heav’n, ruining, with sea 

Is blent: a rushing gale of hate confessed 
Descends from Zeus on me, 

Making his idle terrors manifest. 


* Mother august, I call 

On you, and yonder heaven, to which belongs 
The great light circling all— 

You know what I have done, behold my wrongs ! 


I have limited myself to seven glimpses of Aischylus, 
and as there are seven surviving plays it would be obvious 
to give one from each. But I do not think it would be wise. 
Three of the plays are comparatively negligible; the other 
three are of supreme importance; consequently I give 
two selected passages from each of these. The first of them 
is the Persians, as far as I know the only tragedy in any 
language which deals with contemporary history. Athens, 
speaking by the mouth of her poet-prophet, ascribes al 
the glory of victory to God alone. ‘The scene is laid in 
Persia, at the court of the great king, and not a single Greek 
is mentioned by name. There is no lack of great names, 
but they are the names of the Persian generals who have 
fallen in the war. It is the gods who have fought for Athens, 
who have saved the city of Athena. The play was produced 
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in the Athenian theatre less than eight years after the 
battle of Salamis had been fought, in the presence of an 
audience of whom the greater part had helped to win the 
war. Is there anything so moving as this in the whole 
history of literature? My first selection is the story of 
Salamis, told by a Persian eye-witness who survived the 
defeat. I know nothing quite like it in English—perhaps 
Tennyson’s glorious ballad, ‘‘ The Revenge,” is the nearest 
approach to it. But Auschylus is writing history as well 
as poetry, almost a superhuman task, and he writes for an 
audience who took part in the battle and knew the facts, 
The victory that saved Athens, astonishing as it was, is less 
miraculous than the triumph of the soldier-poet, whose valour 
at Marathon the long-tressed Medes had good cause to know, 
in the Athenian theatre. In conclusion I will only call 
attention to the long penultimate sentence, beginning with 
“ And swiftly,” and then rushing on confusedly like a torrent 
to “hewing all,” which admirably reproduces the tumult 
and confusion characteristic of a sea-battle in the days when 
the issue was decided by the charges of the conflicting ships. 


PERS, 377-428. 
But when the last light of the sun was hid, 
Then on the galleons, as night fell, embarked 
Each lord of arms, each master of an oar, 
And ship was hailing ship, from line to line, 
Keeping their ordered distance each from each, 
And, as the sea-lords bade, the whole night long 
Our mariners were rowing up and down: 
And the night waned, and never a sign was here 
Of stealthy flight essayed by any Greek. 
But when the white-horsed chariot of the day 
Went forth, illumining both earth and sea, 
First a loud cheer from all the Grecian host 
Rang like a chaunt, and echo woke among 
The rocks of Salamis and gave back the cry. 
Then came a fear on all the Persian host 
From hope discomfited : that solemn hymn 
The Greeks were chaunting gave no promise now 
Of flight, but confidence of victory. 
And soon the trumpet’s blare set all aflame. 
Then came a rhythmic sound of oars that all 
Plunged deep, together, at the pilot’s word, 
And, sudden, all the Greeks were plain to view. 
We saw the right wing leading, ordered well, 
In line, and then the whole armada came 
Behind them: even as they came we heard 
A mighty shout: “On! sons of Hellas, on! 
Save your own country, save your children, save 
Your wives, the temples of your ancient gods, 
Your fathers’ graves—save now or lose them all.” 
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So, from our side the multitudinous tongue 

Of Persia answered, and the fight began. 

And swiftly each on each with brazen prow 
Smote, and a ship of Greece was first to ram 

A Syrian vessel, shattering the stern, 

And some bore down on these and some on those, 
And the great host of Persia, like a flood, 

At first went forward, then, within the straits 
Too packed to give each other aid, the ships 
Crashed against friends with brazen prows, or else 
Borne alongside broke all the bank of oars, 
While the Greek vessels with no lack of skill 
Were hemming in and wounding some of ours, 
Capsizing others, till the sea was hid 

By multitude of wrecks and bloody men, 

And every beach and reef was choked with dead, 
And now (alas! for shame) the Persian host 
Broke and began to row our ships away, 

And they, the Greeks, with shattered planks and oars, 
As it were tunnies or a cast of fish, 

Kept cleaving, hewing all. And still a sound 

Of sobs and cries was heard upon the deep, 

Till fell the black-browed night, and all was hushed. 


My second selection from the Persians is the speech 
of King Darius, the father of Xerxes, who rises from the 
dead to pronounce judgment on the ruinous folly of Xerxes, 
his son. Two reasons have influenced me in making this 
choice: first, I know no more solemn or tremendous ghost 
than Darius, not even Samuel in the cave of Endor; and 
secondly, the passage seems to me hardly less applicable to 
the Kaiser and his Prussians in 1914 than to Xerxes and 
Persia in 480 B.c. I will just add that there is a grim double 
meaning in 

Where Asopus flows, 
To gladden and make fat the Theban plain, 


for the second line is not more applicable to the River Asopus 
than to “ the flower of all his host ” left behind by Xerxes, 
whose dead bodies will fertilize the Theban plain. 


THE PERSIANS, 798-828. 


CHORUS. 


What ? is not all the Persian host to pass 
Safe, over Helle’s strait, from Europe, home ? 


DaRIvs. 
Few, few of many, if a man may trust 
The oracles, and discern by what is here, 
Since nothing is unfulfilled, things yet to come. 
Then, trusting empty hopes, if this be so, 


us 
es, 
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He leaves the flower of all his host behind, 
Leaves them in leaguer, where Asopus flows, 
To gladden and make fat the Theban plain. 
The worst of all their woes await them there, 
For punishment of pride and godless aims. 
They came to Hellas, and were bold to break 
The statues of the gods and burn the shrines : 
They hurled the altars down, the sanctuaries 
They hacked and hewed to ruinous overthrow. 
So for ill deeds they suffer ill, and worse 

Shall surely be. Here is the base of woe, 

Not yet the structure. He has still to learn. 
Such reeking heaps of slaughter shall be piled 
By Dorian lances on Platzan soil, 

Where the dead silent multitudes shall warn 
Children of children’s children that a man 
Should have no thoughts that are too high for men. 
For Pride will surely blossom and the fruit 

Is doom, and all the harvest only tears. 

Then, thinking of those deeds and their reward, 
Athens and Hellas in remembrance keep, 

Lest discontented pride or lust of gain 

Should spill a mighty fortune, seeking more. 
For God, be sure, exacts a strict account 

And smites with heavy hand the overproud. 


I come next to the sole surviving Greek trilogy, the 
Oresteia. Selections from the three plays were given 
admirably by Oxford undergraduates in the Fellows’ garden 
at Eton two years ago. At the end “‘ What a horrible play!” 
was the comment of the lady who sat next to me. She 
might with justice have said, “‘ What a horrible story!” 
But the play itself, though it cannot alter the story, inter- 
prets it in such a way that we feel that God is just, and 
that those who trust in him will surely be saved at last 
out of all their afflictions. Things are not equal in life: 
some men and women are terribly handicapped; there is 
no denying that. And of no one could this be more true 
than it was of Orestes. Consider. His father, Agamemnon, 
had sacrificed his own daughter, Iphigenia, the sister of 
Orestes, to pacify Artemis; his mother, Clytemnestra, 
in revenge for the loss of Iphigenia, was false to her husband, 
and murdered him on his return from Troy. Finally, the 
oracle at Delphi bade Orestes slay his mother to avenge his 
father’s death. He obeys, and thereupon the Furies intervene 
to punish the matricide. Eventually, after suffering much, 
he is tried, in the presence of the Furies, by a court of 
Athenians, presided over by Athena, and by her casting vote 
18 acquitted. The man who trusted in God, and obeyed 
His command, is saved at last: that is the sermon which 
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Aischylus has preached in the theatre. The famous lytis 
which I have chosen from the Agamemnon begins with th 
well-known simile, in which Helen is compared to a lig; 
cub. The innocent baby-thing, which fawned bright-eyei 
suddenly reveals “ the ancient ways of lions,” and slaughtey 
the sheep. Even so Helen seemed harmless and gentle wha 
she came to Ilium, but lived to prove the curse of th 
city. Itis an arresting simile, and not many years ago 1m 
used, at Oxford, with wonderful effectiveness against th 
partial remission of Greek in certain exceptional cas 
The orator compared that innocent-seeming measur ti 
the baby-lion, and foresaw as disastrous a conclusion if the 
reform were introduced. His eloquence, and above all this 
glorious quotation, won the day, and the proposal ws 
rejected by Convocation. Soon afterwards came the wa, 
and finally Oxford, now standing alone, wisely and rightly, 
as I have come to think, surrendered, and Greek ceased to 
be compulsory anywhere. But the simile of the lion-cl, 
for all its werrd attractiveness, is less remarkable than th 
twelve lines which follow in the same lyric, for in thee 
the prophet even more than the poet is revealed, and Aschylu 
criticizes the popular religion of his day, just as the great 
Hebrew prophets had criticized the traditional religios 
views of the sixth and seventh centuries B.c. ‘‘ The fathen 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set m 
edge”? was the orthodox Hebrew view. But the grt 
prophets would have none of it. ‘‘ As my soul liveth, saitl 
the Lord, ye shall no more use this proverb in Israel: tit 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” In other words, God dos 
not punish the children for the sins of the fathers. Just# 
ZEschylus, speaking this once for himself through the lip 
of the Chorus, is bold to say, “I, alone of all, have othe 
thoughts,” and the “other thoughts” are these: (tal 
fortune is not punished if the fortunate man is also good; iti 
wickedness and not prosperity which arouses the wrath d 
God, but “ houses that are free from sin beget an ofispl 
ever fair.” Aischylus, “ alone of all ”’ refuses to believe thi 
God is a jealous God, who punishes success. He here pt 
claims that God only punishes sin : 


AGAMEMNON, 717-762. 


A herdsman has brought home 
A lion’s little suckling whelp unweaned, 
And, in life’s prelude, come 
Children for playmates, and old age has leaned 
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To stroke the gentle head. 
Often the herdsman in his arms has laid 
This baby-thing, and fed 
The cub that fawned bright-eyed, as hunger bade. 


But soon the ancient ways 
Of lions it reveals, and nature’s debt 
With havoc wild repays ; 
Th’ unbidden feast of murdered sheep is set : 


In one red ruin blent 

Slaughter’s wild work the helpless inmates see 
A priest of doom was sent 

By God, a dweller in that house to be. 


Ev’n so, methinks there came 
To Ilium the spirit of peace on earth, 
A ruby’s harmless flame, 
The gentle shaft a woman’s eyes send forth, 


Love’s flower, to pierce the heart 

With sweetness. After, from that high estate 
She swerved, to play the part 

Of evil comrade and of evil mate, 


A root of bitterness 

To Priam and his sons, and she, who sailed 
With Friendship’s god to bless 

Her coming, proved a curse by brides bewailed. 


That proverb has not passed, 

Which lived upon the lips of former men, 
“Great fortune, at the last, 

Has issue, dies not childless, It is then 


That on the house will fall 
Sorrows, Prosperity’s unsated breed.” 
But I, alone of all, 
Have other thoughts: where’er an impious deed 


Has been, a progeny 

Like to itself and manifold is there : 
But houses that are free 

From sin beget an offspring ever fair. 


My next selection is the speech made by Clytemnestra 
as she stands over the dead body of her fallen husband and 
fnemy. It is the greatest moment in the play—perhaps in 
any play. With the bloodstain visible on her brow, face to 
pa with the Argive elders, she glories in the accomplished 
—— If any defence is needed, she is merely the tool of 
ustice, and Justice, thanks to her, has been satisfied. And 
she believes what she says—indeed, what she says is true, 
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in part. She has slain her husband treacherously, but i 
was just so that her husband dealt with her child; and a 
I read the lines, knowing all that went before and all tha 
followed after, I confess that I feel rather more sympathy 
and infinitely more admiration for the woman-murdereg 
than for the murdered man ; and I feel, too, that there ar 
advantages in middle (not to say, old) age, for only one who 
came to Eton fifty years ago can recall that first glorious 
revival of the Agamemnon in Eton College Hall, when 


Frank Benson was Clytemnestra, G. P. C. Lawrence (is. | 


sandra, and M. T. Tatham leader of the Chorus, Ther 
can never be anything quite like that again, for so much 
depends upon the audience, and there can never be such an 
audience in College Hall any more; for in those days every 
boy at Eton still read Greek, and (mira sed acta loquor) 
there were no games worth speaking of on that memorable 
afternoon. Cricket itselfi—the sacrosanct cricket of Mitchell's 
days—gave way to the Agamemnon. And College Hall was 
crowded, as it has never been before or since, by Eton 
boys, who gladly gave up games (credite posteri) on a half- 
holiday afternoon to be present at that performance. The 
choruses were chanted in the Gregorian mode, and the 
sound of Baowred, Baoided, ms o& mpoceinw (‘* My king, my king, 
how am I to speak of you ?”’) is ringing in my ears to-day, 
after nearly half a century. 


AGAMEMNON, 1372-1406. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
I have said much before to suit the time, 
And now without a blush unsay it all. 
How else could any foe devising harm 
For foes, who seem his friends, pitch high enough 
The nets, to foil however light a leap ? 
So I, not heedless of an ancient feud, 
Came to the struggle, long delayed, at last : 
And standing where I struck, I view the deed. 
Aye, and I did it, so that, hear who will, 
Escape he could not or repel the blow. 
My snare enclosed him, as a fishing-net, 
A royal robe’s illimitable doom. 
And then I struck him twice, and twice he groaned, 
And so relaxed his limbs: and, as he lay, 
I struck him once again, for votive grace 
To Zeus the Saviour—of the dead below. 
So, where he fell, he pants his life away. 
And from the wound welled forth a sudden jet 
Of blood, a dark red shower bedewing me, 
And welcome, as to growing corn the bright 
Rain-shower, before the bursting of the bud. 
Well, Argive elders, if this, being so, 
May gladden you, be glad: I glory in it. 


FESCHYLUS THE DIVINE 


Nay, might libation on a corpse be poured, 
This had been right, nay, more than right, for me: 
Such was the bowl at home he brimmed with crime 
Accurséd, and came home himself to drain. 


CHORUS. 


We marvel at your tongue, that overbold 
You vaunt, triumphing over him, the man. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


You try me as a woman unadvised. 

But I with fearless heart stand here and say 

To you that know (your praise and blame to me 
Are one), This man is Agamemnon, is 

My husband, here a corpse, and this right hand, 
The tool of justice, slew him. I have said. 


I pass over the Chephore, because it is inevitably over- 
shadowed by the surpassing majesty of the drama which 
went before and that which is to follow. The main incident 
is the return of Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
who slays his mother to avenge his father’s death, and is 
doomed thenceforth to be pursued by the implacable Furies. 
The third play of the trilogy, the Humenides, opens at Delphi, 
where the pursuers overtake and Apollo protects Orestes ; 
then, with a change of scene rare in tragedy, all that follows 
takes place at Athens. Thither Orestes has fled to implore 
the intervention of Athena; there the Furies find him, and 
over their destined victim sing this binding-song. Very 
characteristic of Aischylus is the splendidly imaginative 
phrase, “the sightless folk and those that see,” in the 
second line, i.e. the dead and the living. 


EUMENIDES, 321-385. 


StropHe I. 


Mother, my mother, who wast bearing me 
To scourge the sightless folk and those that see, 
O! mother Night thy suppliant hear. 
Latona’s whelp would save the wretch who slew 
His mother, and would rob me of my due, 
Yon quarry shivering for fear. 


Over him then 
Over a sacrifice soon to be made 
Sing we a strain 
Blinding the brain, 
Maddening heart and maddening mind, 
Mighty to bind, 
Song of the Furies (with never a lyre 
Our voices to aid) 
Music of fire, 
Withering bodies and souls of men. 
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ANTISTROPHE J. 


This is the lot that Fate, whose fixed decree 
Unchangeable abides, assigned to me: 

I follow those whose hands are red 
With kindred blood, in clash of wanton strife 
Shed lightly, follow till the close of life, 

Nor leave him overfree tho’ dead. 


Over him then 

Over a sacrifice soon to be made 
Sing we a strain 
Blinding the brain, 

Maddening heart and maddening mind, 
Mighty to bind, 

Song of the Furies (with never a lyre 
Our voices to aid) 
Music of fire, 

Withering bodies and souls of men. 


STROPHE 2. 


This was of old my portion and my right : f bs 
The gods immortal from my company 0 
Must stand aloof nor share the feast with me; has v 
No part nor lot have I in robes of white ; to be 
To wreck men’s houses is my property. castin 
defea 
If to the home fariot 
Suddenly come : 
Murder within, Even 
Murder of kin, Ather 
Then, with halloo, honor 
We haste to pursue, foreti 
And his glory grows dim as the quarry we view. comil 
ANTISTROPHE 2. = 
These cares are ours: this service we are bold - 
To keep apart, that from the gods may be was 
Exempt, without appeal, our ministry. agall 
Aye, Zeus has said no converse will he hold *Henc 
With our abhorred blood-dripping company. 
If to the home 
Suddenly come P 
Murder within, 
Murder of kin, as a 
Then, with halloo, patr 
We haste to pursue, ; is th 
And his glory grows dim as the quarry we view. his | 
STROPHE 3. _ 
Yea, all the glories of sky-storming souls anit 
In disarray and shame of swift retreat pace 


Sink, at the coming of our sable stoles, 
Shrink at the dances of our jealous feet. 


JESCHYLUS THE DIVINE 


Yes, it is I 

Suddenly springing, 

As a bolt from the sky, 

Ruthlessly bringing 
Down on his head my limbs’ heavy weight, 
Though far he has fled from a merciless fate. 


ANTISTROPHE 3. 


He falls, and in his folly nothing knows, 
So thick pollution’s gloom above is spread, 
While rumour tells of lamentable woes ; 
So dark a mist upon the house is shed. 


Yes, it is I 

Suddenly springing 

As a bolt from the sky, 

Ruthlessly bringing 
Down on his head my limbs’ heavy weight, 
Though far he has fled from a merciless fate. 


I come now to the last of my seven selections. The court 
of Athenian citizens, convoked by Athena to decide the case, 
has voted, and the votes for and against Orestes have proved 
to be equal. Athena, president of the court, has given her 
casting vote in his favour. He is therefore acquitted. The 
defeated Furies, disappointed of their expected prey, rage 
furiously, and for a long time utterly refuse to be pacified. 
Eventually the inexhaustible patience and gentleness of 
Athena prevail to change their mood. She offers them an 
honoured home in the very heart of her own Athens, and 
foretells the glory that awaits her chosen people in the 
coming days. Cock-fighting was a favourite sport at Athens, 
and this fact explains two of the allusions in this passage. 
There were, of course, no pacifists among the Greeks ; it 
was the acknowledged duty and privilege of Hellas to fight 
against Persia and to win, if possible, world-dominion. 
‘Hence the splendid lines : 


Come wars abroad, if any man shall feel 
The terrible thirst for glory, wars enow ! 


Aschylus is a true Greek in his view of foreign war, not 
as @ necessary evil, but as a part of education, a pledge of 
patriotism, a positive influence for good. ‘But civil war 
is the danger against which, with good reason, the poet warns 
his countrymen. Fifty years after his death “strife at 
home” proved to be the ruin of Greece. But that was 
because the words of Adschylus were forgotten, and the 
aeons of young and arrogant men prevailed. All would 
ave been well if the poets had had their way. For the 
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Greek poets were not only poets, but soldiers, prophel 
statesmen, and true patriots above all. 


Tue ForRIESs. 


That I should live to suffer this, 
Unlearn the ancient thoughts, and fall 
So low, to live in hell’s abyss 
Dishonoured and abhorred by all ! 
See, sisters, see, 
At every breath my wrath 
And fury is poured forth, 
Bear witness, Earth, 
O! miserable me ! 
Whence comes this bitter smart 
Of anguish in my heart ? 


Suffer me not to rage, my mother Night, 

Unheard by thee: those ancient rights I claim 
Which the young gods have stol’n in my despite, 
From me, their craft has foiled and brought to shame, 


ATHENA. 


I can forgive your wrath, revering age ; 

Long years have made you wiser far than me: 
Yet, by the grace of Zeus, I too am wise. 

But you, if elsewhither you go from here, 
Will long for Athens soon. This I foretell. 
For with the march of Time shall wax the fame 
Of this my people, and for you yourselves 
Waits by Erectheus’ shrine an honoured home, 
With gifts from men and women’s litanies, 
Such as elsewhere you could not hope to win. 
But, lady, sow no mischief in my land 

To whet for bloody deeds the minds of youth 
Intoxicate with fury, not with wine : 

Nor, taking as it were the hearts of cocks, 
Plant in my citizens the love of war 
Intestine, fierce in civil butchery. 

Come wars abroad, if any man shall feel 

The terrible thirst for glory, wars enow ! 

But strife at home, cock-fights of brothers—hush ! 
Such is the life I offer you, to bless 

This city and be blest and honoured here, 
Where most of all the gods delight to dwell. 


Hvueu MaAcnaGHtin 


THE ELOPEMENT OF AARON* 


BEING THE STORY OF THE TWO OTTERS 
CONTINUED. 


Reapers of the National Review will remember that Aaron 
and Moses were two otters that came into my hands as 
tiny cubs, and were brought up with much difficulty, though 
they amply repaid the trouble, proving the most charming 
and lovable of creatures.t| They will remember, too, that 
despite the masculine names of “ Aaron” and “ Moses,” 
both were females, and this continuation of their history 
is to tell how they attracted a member of the opposite 
sex, a devoted lover, that we dubbed “ Romeo,” and of the 
sad and disgraceful conduct of Aaron, who deserted her 
sister and left all to elope with him ! 

But before going on with that part of the history of the 
two otters I must tell of some episodes that preceded it, 
my previous account stopping short at the point where 
they were hardly more than cubs, though big ones at that. 
What cheerful creatures they were, always full of life and 
spirits, racing about the garden, romping madly in the ponds 
until the water flew far and wide, chasing the tame wild- 
ducks, hunting moorhens, and chivvying the cats up the 
trees, when the otters would even try and follow them 
aloft. They were very sporting, too sporting some people 
said, and certainly it was hard to find excuses for them 
when they caught and slew two of the aforesaid wild-ducks ! 
However, I made much capital out of it when they got a 
couple of rabbits. A rabbit-hunt was their great delight, 
and they would chase a rabbit like a brace of great ferrets. 

In all their hunting, in their mischief, and all the scrapes 
they got into, they were inseparable. Now and again they 
had slight sisterly differences, but these were the most 
fleeting affairs, and their devotion to each other was remark- 
able. They were never happy apart, so if Aaron lost sight 
of Moses, or vice versa, she immediately uttered a piteous 
squeak (they never whistled) and ran about hunting for her 
and calling until they met. On meeting they embraced, 
that 1s the only word for it, with the greatest affection, 
putting their paws round each other like children hugging 


.* This article will appear in the author's book, Waterside Creatures, 
its 6d., which will be published shortly by Messrs. George Allen and 
t National Review for January 1924. 
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and kissing. Yet, as mentioned, they were :not aboy 
sisterly squabbles, when they would squeak and growl a 
one another, as for instance when retrieving a stick whic) 
I had thrown into the water, or when one had food the othe 
wanted. They much enjoyed fetching sticks out of the wate 
and were quite jealous over it. They also showed a litth 
jealousy over their food, so I was most particular to divide 
everything fairly and equally between them, but one day 
I neglected to do so, and then there was trouble! 

A kind visitor brought some eels for the otters, not 
little ones, but great things four and a half pounds in weight, 
He was anxious to see what the otters would do with a live 
one; so we put the biggest in a bath filled with water, and 
the bath we put in the shed where the otters slept. Then] 
called Moses and Aaron up from the pond. They cam 
at once, full of curiosity to see what we were doing in their 
place, and immediately proceeded to investigate the bath. 
They found something quite outside their experience, It 
kicked and wriggled, they started back in alarm, and eyed 
the wriggling monster with apprehension. For some tim 
they skirmished round, but were obviously afraid to tackle 
it, in which they had my hearty sympathy, for of all the 
awesome monsters that great wriggling eel was the worst, 
It kicked and squirmed and wriggled, and they eyed it with 
apprehension that grew greater every moment. They wer 
very frightened of it, but Moses did nip its tail at last, though 
only in the most gentle and ladylike manner. After waiting 
and watching for some time, we left them, for they wer 
still undecided what to do with the eel. As this was in the 
evening, I did not go near them again until the followin 
morning, when I went to see whether they had been able 
to deal with the eel. My first impression was that the el 
had dealt with them! On opening the door out darted 
Moses, but what a Moses she was! She looked like a very 
much drowned rat. She was wet and dirty, and her fu 
could not have been more ruffled had she been dragged 
through a bush backwards. She ran to me, and rolled m 
her back between my feet, where she lay squeaking mos 
piteously. Through the open door the eel could be sea 
with its head eaten off. I jumped to the conclusion that she 
had eaten too much of it, that it had disagreed with her 
that she was in dreadful pain, and going to die. I sat dow 
on the grass, and the poor thing came to me, crept under my 
skirt, and cried more piteously than ever. It was mos 
distressing not to know what to do for her, and it was a 
she was very bad, but I was somewhat relieved to fin 
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that when I moved she could run after me, though it was 
oly to again seek refuge under my petticoats. Aaron 
too looked somewhat dishevelled, but she did not whimper 
like Moses, yet there was something wrong with her. She 
did not come near me, but kept at a little distance, circling 
round in-a doubtful manner; but whenever Moses caught a 
glimpse of her she rolled on her back again, crying more 
piteously than ever. I got the invalid upon my knees, 
but she would not stay, creeping under the shelter of my 
overall, whence she peeped out, a most miserable and woe- 
begone object. I wondered if she was too ill to eat, and 
feeling in my pocket found a piece of cake, of which I offered 
hera bit. She took it, and then catching a glimpse of Aaron, 
gave 2 whimpering growl, at the same time bolting the cake. 
Another piece of cake was eaten equally readily, but every 
time Moses caught sight of Aaron she growled at her. Then 
it dawned upon me what the real trouble was—they had 
quarrelled! They had fallen out over the eel, and had had 
areal sisterly scrap. ‘“‘I will soon make sure,” I thought, 
and went off to find some rabbit meat, Moses following as 
if glued to my heels, while Aaron went down to the pond to 
bathe. The meat was taken as greedily as the cake, she 
crunched it up without loss of time, and my fears vanished 
as I watched her chewing steadily. She was quite all right, 
the only damage done having been to her feelings and 
dignity, for when I played with her and rolled her over 
Tcould not find a mark or a scratch, she was not even bitten 
—it was evident that the eel had not agreed with the tempers 
of the two otters ! 

On returning to the pond, where they met again, there 
was more squeaking, chattering, and growling, and no 
signs of forgiving and forgetting. At last I shut Aaron 
up, and took Moses for a long walk, keeping her out for an 
hour or more. When we got back Aaron was released, 
whereupon the two otters lay down on the grass and faced 
one another, both giving little sobbing squeaks. For two 
or three moments they lay thus regarding each other, then 
simultaneously jumped up and moved a pace nearer, paused, 
and eyed each other doubtfully, and then rushed together, 
put their paws round each other’s necks, and rolled hugging 
om the ground. But even as they rolled together, one 
b the other gave a, little sob. They jumped up, and went 
r to hunt in the pond together, but though they had, as 
anultren say, “kissed, made friends, and forgiven,” they 
ad not forgotten, and Moses especially gave a little convul- 
Se sobbing squeak now and again. They were not quite 
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themselves all day, their games lacked the usual heartiness, 
nor was the affair absolutely forgotten for the next two days, 
after which they played together with their accustomed 
joy and freedom. 

How they did play and romp in the waters, racing, 
chasing, and catching one another, rolling together madly, 
then parting, only to stand up and face each other, like 
two boxers, all the while churning up the water and making 
it fly far and wide. The extraordinary toughness and 
thickness of their skins could be judged by the way they 
worried each other, getting one another by the neck or the 
body, and holding on like “ grim death”?! It was a standing 
mystery to me why no damage was ever done, as I can vouch 
for it there was no deception about the way they bit each 
other, for often in play they would turn upon me, biting 
me in the calf of the leg if I did not keep a look out. But 
it was all in good part, there was no harm meant, so I used 
to rub the place ruefully and vow not to be caught napping 
next time. Sometimes they would get hold of each other 
by the loose skin on the top of the head, when each 
holding tight, they would revolve so rapidly that one could 
hardly see them turning over and the water was absolutely 
churned up. 

A thing that greatly pleased them was water poured 
on them from a height, say from a watering-can or a bucket 
held up aloft. At the sight of a can they would race to 
meet you, then rush down to the pond, take a header in, 
and lie on their backs in the water, waiting for the contents 
of the can to be splashed down upon them, while they 
squirmed with delight under the full force of the water. Aaron 
had one very pretty accomplishment, the ability to tum 
over and over sideways in the water, catching her own tail. 
She invariably began turning “ wheels” when she did not 
mean to be shut up. By the way, I must make it clear 
that the two otters were allowed to run about perfectly 


free, that owing to the fact that their heads were smaller 


than their necks it was impossible, even if one had wish 

to, to put a collar on either of them, and that when taking 
exercise they were quite unrestrained. When I thought 
they had played about long enough, or when I could no 
longer spare the time to “keep an eye on them,” I used to 
call them and shut them up in their sleeping place, which 
was a large shed. Now Aaron, as I have said, did not always 
come when she was called, and when she began turning 
“ wheels ” it was a sure sign that she meant to be disobedient. 
When hungry there was no difficulty about getting the 
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otters in, as they knew there would be food for them in the 
shed, but when they had had too much to eat they were 
not quite so willing. Then it was that Aaron, nearly always 
the tiresome one, would retreat to the water, lie on her back, 
look at me for a moment, and begin turning over and over. 
It was defiance, and under these circumstances desperate 
measures had sometimes to be resorted to, such as seizing 
the lady by the skin of her neck and bearing her off, or even 
picking her up by the tail and depositing her in her quarters. 
As the latter was bitterly resented, I never resorted to it 
unless the situation was quite hopeless. Now being held 
by the back of the neck was another matter, to which she 
submitted meekly, without a kick or a struggle, though 
she was cunning enough at eluding me when she thought 
I meant to get hold of her. 

As time went on the otters showed more disposition to 
roam, especially Aaron, who was always the ringleader in 
any mischief. They had found a marsh, about a quarter of 
a mile away, where frogs abounded, and whenever my back 
was turned for a moment away they bolted to it. Off they 
would go, side by side, at their easy canter, making as 
“straight as the crow flies’ to this heavenly spot. It was 
Paradise to them. But I did not like it, for I feared I should 
lose them. I used to hurry after them and bring them back. 
Moses usually came home most obediently, but Aaron 
often took a good deal of coaxing and luring—she was always 
the roving spirit! It was she who caused much trouble one 
day when I had them out for a walk. We were crossing a 
ditch, down which ran a trickle of water, the beginning of 
a streamlet, which eventually joined a bigger brook. We had 
often crossed it before, but this time Aaron turned down it, 
and regardless of me began to follow it towards the wood. 
In vain did I call her back, the north wind would have been 
more attentive! On she trotted, followed by Moses, and 
after them I had to go. Now one I might have grabbed by 
the back of the neck, but it was impossible to pick up and 
carry two. On they went, following the running water, 
and paying no attention whatever to me. I ran ahead, and 
then turned aside from the little streamlet, but it was of no 
avail, they were deaf and blind to all save the trickling 
water. Now, I thought, I really was going to lose the otters, 
for if they reached the bigger brook they would quite lose 
their heads in the delight of its raging,:racing torrent. On 
they went, followed by me, right down to the stream, where 
~ {trickle they had been following fell over a steep bank 
© jon the swift current. But here the otters paused 
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affrighted, for in all their experience they had never gy 
rough water like this. They stood and stared down at 
racing brook, and seizing the chance I called to them, Ty 
turned to me; and I ran on ahead up the streamsih 
They followed, and I ran on, so as to give them no time, 
consider. Not far ahead was a small tributary of the big 
brook, which had its source in a pool near the house; a 
it had occurred to me that if I could get them to it, they woul 
follow the running water home again. They did! Thy 
followed me up that little watercourse, over rocks, aij 
under bushes, to the pond whence the streamlet cam: 
but even then the adventure was not ended, for this pal 
was one where the otters had never been before, and it ws 
full of small roach, sticklebacks, etc., so they proceeded t 
enjoy themselves and have a great time. While they wer 
pursuing the little fish I regained my breath, for it takes som 
“wind” to trot ahead of two otters up an overgrom 
and rocky watercourse. In the meantime Aaron a 
Moses were simply “ mopping-up ”’ the small roach, the fish 
having no chance with them at all. It was extraordinay 
the ease with which they caught them, turning and twistix 
so swiftly that the quarry had far less chance than a mous 
has with a cat. 


and raced to me. 

trotting at my heels in the most demure and saintly fashion. 
But after that we avoided running water as if it hal 
the plague ! 

It was about this time that Romeo came on the scent 
The first intimation of his presence was a half-eaten roath 
lying on the bank of the pond to which I have just referred, 
after which there were other and obvious signs of a strange 
otter having been on the ponds by the house. Moses aul 
Aaron had many calling-places, which they visited re 
every time they were out. Otters, even more so than dogs 
and foxes, have these places, which may be an ant 
a stone, or just some spot that they are in the habit 
passing. On the banks of the Severn you will see scores 
such visiting-places, all bearing tokens of the otters 
pass in the night. The callers no doubt learn all about un 
neighbours, for keen noses learn many things that are 
to our blunted senses. At any rate, I knew there wa 
something strange when I saw Moses sniffing long | 
earnestly on the pond bank one morning. She was Jom 
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by Aaron, who smelt with equal attention, when they both 
tumed aside with shakes of the head, but I noticed that 
they hurried on to the next calling-place, and there sniffed 
with equal attention. On looking to see what had interested 
them, I saw obvious signs that a wild otter had been about. 
Not only were there fresh otter droppings, but these droppings 
were full of the scales of roach and perch. After searching 
round the ponds I came to the conclusion that a large dog 
otter had come up from the Severn to call upon the cubs, 
though I should not call them “cubs,” for they were now 
some nine months old. Thereafter Romeo came nearly 
every night. Daily we found fresh traces of him, not only 
about the ponds, but wherever Moses and Aaron went; 
he came to their shed, he followed their trail into the kitchen- 
garden, the potting-shed, and in fact he went everywhere 
—bat we never saw him, the attentive swain was gone 
before daybreak. 

We were trying to devise a means by which Romeo might 
be able to get into the tame otters’ place without them 
setting out and eloping with him, when Aaron took the law 
into her own hands; but the actual cause was not “‘ her young 
man,” but simply frogs. At the beginning of March frogs 
and yet more frogs came to the ponds. The otters rejoiced, 
but I did not, for they gorged themselves with spawning 
frogs, and food of my providing was no longer attractive. 
Had it been feasible, [ would have kept them shut up until 
the spawning was over, but I feared they would go wrong 
if they did not have exercise and bathing. It was Aaron, 
always the wilful one, that gave the most trouble. One 
morning, in the middle of March, she caught an extra number 
of frogs, and when, having had a couple of hours’ exercise, 
I tried to get her and Moses in, she would not come. Moses 
came, but Aaron cast a glance at me, raced back to the pond, 
and began “turning wheels” and catching her own tail in 
the middle of it well out of my reach. She was in the 
highest spirits, and would not give me a chance to catch 
her, She did come and take some cake from my fingers, 
but whisked out of reach when I tried to grab her by the 
tail. Again and again I tried, she thoroughly enjoying the 
Joke, but always eluding me. To get her seemed impossible, 
and I was going out, my father was waiting, and so at last 
I said, “She will have to stay, we must chance her going 
off, but if she does it will only be to the marsh.” 

We went, and she went too, for when we returned she 
Was not to be found. Not a sign was there of her on the 
marsh, and to cut a long story short, though I tramped 
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the countryside after her, and came across what I believed 
to be her tracks in several places, I never found her. Even: 
tually news was brought of an otter having been seen on the 
Severn, which from the description of the way it had behaved 
must have been Aaron; but vigils on the river-banks wer 
in vain, yet I have little doubt that that was where she had 
got to. She probably followed Romeo’s trail from ou 
pools down to the stream, and along the stream to the 
Severn, and once upon the river, in the company of her 
lover, what chance was there of her returning ? 

For a week after Aaron’s disappearance Romeo stayed 
away. ‘There were no more muddy footprints on the door 
of the shed, nor any trace upon the path before it, whereas 
before she ran away every morning had revealed tell-tale 
tracks, showing how he had whispered “ sweet nothings” 
through the crack by the hinge of the door, or roamed up 
and down seeking a means of getting into the place. He 
used also to leave fish-scale filled droppings on one par 
ticular stone before the door—Romeo was a great stickler 
for etiquette and always “left his card”’! 

Deserted by both sister and lover, poor Moses fretted 
pitiably. She squeaked and cried for Aaron, and searched 
everywhere for her. That Aaron had often bullied her 
seemed quite forgotten, and she was frantic with grief. 
When she failed to find her she would come to me, follow 
me about closely, jump upon me, pull at my skirt, and behave 
as if she wanted me to help her in the search. When she 
had my company she did not seem quite so distressed, 
but I could not keep her with me all the time. To console 
her I tried putting a terrier in the shed with her, but Moses 
only bit the dog, for her loss had not improved her temper 
where dogs were concerned, so that plan was a failure. All 
I could do was to give as much time as possible to playing 
with her and taking her out, and she gradually got over her 
loss and recovered her spirits. She was a little better when 
Romeo resumed his visits, but Moses did not take much 
interest in him and his doings. She would sniff where he 
had been, leave her own “card” on the spot, and trot on 
with an indifferent air, but one morning she found something 
that upset her. I opened the door for her to come out, 
which she did in a hurry as usual, but she stopped short 
outside, to smell where an otter had been. She smelt, and 
she sniffed, and she smelt again, after which she did a thing 
I had never known her do for the wild otter, she uttered 4 
piteous squeak. She ran off to the ponds, went round 
them, came back to me, climbed on my knee, an 
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squeaked again. My interpretation was that Aaron had 

come home in the night, had had a look round, and gone 

off again with Romeo. ‘There was reason to believe that 

she paid another and subsequent visit to the scenes of her 

cubhood, on that occasion examining every spot where 

she and Moses had ever been, but, alas! she was gone 
ain before dawn. 

For a little while Romeo continued to come up to see 
Moses, entailing for him a nightly journey of not less than a 
couple of miles (there and back), and in doing so he made 
quite a pathway through the wood. His footprints on the 
path before Moses’ door told how he was still having nightly 
conversations with her through the hinge, and we were all 
most anxious to lure him indoors to keep Moses company 
even if only for a little while. Various devices were tried, 
but Romeo was too wary to enter by any trap-door, and as 
the spring advanced, as the nights grew shorter, the devoted 
lover’s ardour waned, his visits became irregular, and finally 
ceased. 

I must here say that having no evidence whether the 
otter is polygamous or monogamous, I have assumed that 
it was one and the same dog otter that paid his attentions 
to both these females, but it is possible there were two, 
and that each had her “ young man”; however, it is sig- 
nificant that there was no visit from a wild otter for a week 
after Aaron ran away. 

That Romeo had stopped coming did not seem to trouble 
Moses at all. Having at last got over Aaron’s elopement, 
she regained her cheery spirits, and turned to me for the 
companionship that she craved, becoming more affectionate 
and lovable than ever. 

It is said that adult otters are uncertain creatures of 
moods and tempers, and that they resent being handled. 
This did to some extent apply to Aaron, who as she got 
older did dislike being picked up, but she was of a headstrong 
and wayward disposition. Now Moses, a totally different 
personality, always liked being pulled about, and never 
minded how far she was carried. But then she was and is 
one of the most amiable creatures I have ever met, at 
any rate with her friends. Even now, when she is just 
two years old, she does not mind what one does to her, by 
what part she is picked up, or how she is held—in fact 
as long as she can get attention and a playfellow she is 
— too delighted at any familiarity. Many a time have 
+ reas her out of her snug sleeping-box, rudely waking her 

om sound slumbers, and that not gently either, but by any 
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piece of loose skin that gives one a good grip, yet sy 
invariably seems delighted, even licking my hand with hy 
hot tongue. Being only half-awake, and as yet comfort 

sleepy, she will lie for a while on my lap, probably fat q 
her back, exposing to view the soft glossy fur of her unde. 
parts, which is so surprisingly silky to the touch.  Ottey 
fur looks coarse and harsh, but I know of no fur more entrano. 
ing to stroke. After licking herself and dressing her fur, 
little, yawning once or twice, and making one or two grabs 
at me, she gets wide enough awake to be really pla 

when one has to look out, for she does not realize that human 
skin is not as thick as an otter’s hide; but there is no ham 
meant, and a real intentional bite is unthought of, Qn) 
once have I known her sulk with me, and there can le 
no doubt that then she was unwell. She had been amusing 
herself for the greater part of the day upon a small pon 
that had been fenced in for her benefit, and in the afternom 
I went to bring her down to the shed in which she slept, 
She did not come when I called her, and I found her curled 
up asleep in a bush. She seemed rather stupid, but I picked 
her up and carried her off. When put down in her shed she 
did a most unusual thing, for she went straight to a heap of 
straw, pushed her way into it, and rolled herself up. This 
was so unlike her that I became concerned, uncovered her, 
and took her upon my lap. Here she lay, listless and indit- 
ferent, not responding at all to my stroking. At last she 
crawled away and crept into a kennel. Yet more conceme(, 
I opened its back door to see what could be the matter with 
her. She had curled herself up again, and when I put my 
hand towards her she did a thing I had never known he 
do before: she snapped at me! At this very plain hist 
I left her alone, retiring with the conviction that she wa 
very ill indeed, and would probably die; for when anything 
ails a wild animal doctoring is usually useless. With keen 
anxiety I visited the shed next morning, to find a bright and 
cheerful otter awaiting me. But I was none the less cor 
vinced that that attack of temper was due to indisposiiion 
of some sort. Mere tiredness would not account for it, for 
the simple reason that she never was tired. From that day 
to this she has never shown me a vestige of bad tempts 
and she is often sorely tried. Though so good-natured with 
me, she is not amiable to a terrier that sometimes comes for 
walks with us; indeed, she treats him very badly, tho 

he endures her in a manner that never fails to surprise M6 
for her conduct is often disgraceful. She is never civ! ; 
him, and often bites him when he is not expecting it, besides 
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growling and spitting at him, and flying at him like a cork 

ping out of a soda-water bottle. These spluttering 
attacks must be very trying for poor Mat’s nerves, but he 
is long-suffering and endures them with a meekness that is 
at complete variance with his general character. To see him 
sanding quite still, while the otter walks round him and 
gnells him all over, only to end her inspection with an 
explosive growl, and you would never guess that he is a 
demon with a fox, a rare rabbiter, and first class at killing 
nts, After such an inspection we go on together for a walk 
round the meadows, the dog nosing about, ditto the otter, 
while I go ahead as fast as I can walk, to keep Madame 
Moses on the trot, and prevent her from hunting, for hunt 
she will if you give her the chance. There is nothing she 
loves better than a rabbit-hunt, or that I dislike more, for 
when intent on the chase she becomes deaf to my voice. 
When she gets on the line of a rabbit I run after her, grab 
her by the leg, ‘“‘ pole,” or whatever comes first, and swing 
her under my arm, thus carrying her off, kicking her protest ; 
yet how little she resents it is shown by the way she soon 
puts up a wet nose and dabs it against my cheek—and yet 
people talk of “‘ that ferocious animal the otter!” 

The enclosure referred to in the last paragraph was 
a great success, as one could leave Moses in it, and know 
that she was safely out of mischief. At first I only took her 
there in a morning, leaving her for an hour or two and then 
bringing her in, but finding how much she liked it, I moved 
her kennel into it, so that she might have a snug retreat, and 
let her stay out night and day. Since then she has only 
once slept indoors, and that was when heavy rains flooded 
her pool so badly that the whole enclosure was in danger 
of being swept away. 
_ Not content with the straw with which her kennel 
is packed, Moses collects grass and rushes, and carries home 
mouthful after mouthful, so that her hutch is filled with 
bedding. She also has an open-air bed, a nest in the bushes, 
lined nicely with grass and straw, wherein she sleeps on fine, 
warm days. She takes alternate spells of sleep and exercise, 
but is not nocturnal in her habits, though she gets up early, 
and is particularly lively and wide awake just after daybreak. 

usually take her out for a short walk before breakfast, 
and she is invariably waiting anxiously for me at the door, 
when I let her out, and the three of us (Matador, the terrier, 
makes the third) go off round the meadow, our excursion, 
i ateedy mentioned, being enlivened by little hunts, also 
y rudeness on Moses’ part towards Matador. This seems 
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to be due to jealousy, as she always flies at him when he begins 
to hunt—she wants to do all the hunting herself, 

The walk being over, Moses has to return home, anj 
console herself with the half-rabbit provided for her breakfast 
At luncheon-time she comes out again for a romp, when she 
plays like a great kitten, afterwards having a pan of bread 
and milk. In the evening she again takes exercise, and has 
as supper another half-rabbit, or else some fish. 

No one who has not had the experience would believe 
what her appetite is, and I am convinced that most of the 
otters kept in zoological gardens are half-starved—it is 
significant that the otter is reputed to be a short-lived animal 
in captivity. Of course, it is a creature with an extremely 
rapid digestion, which accounts for the quantity of food 
needed. 

To return to Moses, at the time of writing she, now 
two years old, is the most charming, lovable, and intelli. 
gent of animals. Whether she ever gives a thought to 
her runaway sister I cannot say, but she seems well con 
tented without her. As for the latter, may she prosper 
upon the Severn, whence she has been several times reported 
to me, and may she rear many a litter of lusty cubs to hany 
the fish and riverside creatures. As for Moses, I have a hope 
that she too may one day rear some cubs—that is if Romeo 
comes again, and if I can devise some means by which he 
can be induced to stay a while. 

In conclusion I would like to emphasize the remarkable 
intelligence and high mentality of the otter. After much 
experience with animals, both tame, wild, and domestic, 
I consider the otter the most brainy of any save the dog, 
For instance, I have seen Aaron when she did not want to 
come indoors, but saw that Moses was following me 1, 
run after her, catch her by the neck, and tug her towards 
the water. Likewise I have seen Moses when she was hungy 
and wanted her food badly, but Aaron would not coms, 
in the same manner catch the latter by the neck and pul 
her in the direction of the shed. 

Frances Prt. 
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To-pay India looms large in the minds and thoughts of 
British men and women. That there are many of my 
compatriots who may not realize what the withdrawal of 
the British from India would mean to the teeming millions 
of Indians themselves impels me, as one who has lived 
there for over thirty years, to just touch upon the outer 
fringe of a series of probable catastrophes which must 
surely follow should Great Britain ever forsake her charge 
of a country which is not yet ready to stand by itself. 

These dreamers and madmen in India to-day who are 
so loudly advocating India for the Indians, and reiterating 
“Down with the British Raj,’ are men who can apparently 
only envisage the present, surrounded as they are on all 
sides by conditions of law, justice, and peace, brought about 
wholly and solely by the might of Britain’s protecting arm. 
Were that arm not protecting them to-day their voices 
would not be heard. They do not pause to inquire how 
these factors, which make it possible for them to talk as 
they do to-day, have arisen; and their thoughtless frenzy 
will not permit of their taking any forward view. 

That these self-centred agitators have not, so far, 
carried the masses with them is certain. Those of their 
compatriots, of whatever class or creed, whose fortune or 
misfortune it is to have their homes in any close proximity 
to the North-Western Frontier, alone know what would lie 
in store for India were she bereft of British protection and 
power. Take away the strong arm that now encircles 
India, and you permit the frontier to be tampered with 
and eventually altered to the disadvantage of India, until 
there comes a period ‘when no such frontier exists, and 
those now shouting so loudly for the removal of British 
power will be on their knees with hands clasped begging 
for protection against an alien conqueror. 

These thoughtless agitators are mostly town-bred and 
have been nursed to maturity in peaceful, quiet homes, 
only possible because British power and British justice have 
80 willed it. These extremists, seeing nothing and really 
caring nothing except for notoriety, under the cloak 
(whether real or feigned) of the love of country, carry with 
them a mass of semi-educated and wholly self-centred 
fanatics, all of whom owe their education, such as it is, 
and their power of being able to voice their grievances to 
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the protection afforded to them and their families for 
centuries past, by the British Raj. These, however, T repeat 
do not represent the masses. They represent only the top. 
bred and town-educated population. 

The ryot, or tiller of the soil, stands mostly aloof, simple. 
minded and uneducated, sure in his knowledge of the 
which the British Protectorate has brought to him and his 
family for generations past, yet curiously inclined to len 
his ear to the marvellous preachings of any of his caste 
gifted with unusual powers of reading and writing. He ij 
promised a Utopia of which he has never dreamed, and 
his simple mind cannot dismiss it from his thoughts, The 
agitator knows this, and spreads his net accordingly. 

Given a certain number of years with any Government 
which is inclined to close its eyes to the future, the future 
of India will not be as the present fanatical schemers appear 
to imagine. Let us suppose that Britain’s protection has 
been gradually withdrawn, but withdrawn before the country 
is actually strong enough to fight her own battles. The 
extremists are credited with saying that India can now 
hold her own. Let us see how this great and rich country 
is likely to fare. 

Anyone glancing at the map of India becomes at once 
aware that the geographical position of the country iss 
difficult one in a military sense, with special reference to 
the proximity of those near neighbours whose lands li 
inside the chain of mountains encircling the northem, 
north-eastern, and north-western boundaries, and any 
who have spent their lives in the country and assessed the 
warlike qualities of the several races in and around Inds 
can easily come to a conclusion as to whose hand would 
be the strongest in the event of a struggle. The incessant 
warring of the many different religious sects makes the 
economic internal conditions a very difficult and complet 
problem. The language difficulty is in itself a rock upd 
which many ideals have foundered, and it is due alone t 
the presence of British power that these eternal dissension, 
centuries old, yet ever present and always smouldering, 
have been kept within reasonable bounds and in moderate 
restraint. 

That these inconvenient and costly outbreaks stil 
continue to arise is due to the fact that the British Gover 
ment have not ruthlessly applied either Attila’s methods 
or Frederick the Great’s precepts, but have all along purst 
a policy of gentle restraint tempered with a firm wl 
and have endeavoured by progressive education to 
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the molten metal into a useful shape. The process is a long 
and weary one, but India can be trusted to work out her 
salvation provided that sufficient time is allotted for her 
complete upbringing. That this period has not yet arrived 
is recognized by many of the Indians themselves. India is 
only just out of her baby clothes. She must learn to walk 
before she can run. 

The creeds and classes of all time in India are still 
there, controlled by the gentle hand of British power, but 
ever ready to fly at each other’s throats the moment oppor- 
tunity offers. With the removal of British protection at 
this early stage, dissensions would lead to quarrels, quarrels 
to bloodshed. Civil and religious war would break out as 
a result of the first clash between Hindus and Mahom- 
medans, on the occasion of one or other of their respective 
festivals. The spark, once allowed to glow, would soon 
be fanned into flame, and, uncontrolled, would spread like 
lightning from town to town. Wild destruction, orgy, 
arson, and butchery would promptly follow. In those parts 
of the country where Hindus predominate, the latter would 
hold the upper hand. Similarly, in other districts, Mahom- 
medans would have control. Leaders from both factions 
would arise locally, only to find themselves outclassed and 
overpowered by superior bands of the opposite creed. 
Bridges, buildings, and railroads would be demolished and 
torn up, treasuries would be looted, and all means of com- 
munication injured to the utmost extent. There would be 
no thought then of British rule. The primary consideration 
would be creed against creed and war to the knife. There 
would be fanatical leaders everywhere, one vying with 
another in cruelty. Those with the longest tongues and 
purses swollen to bursting with treasury loot would be, for 
a time, in the ascendant. Not one of these would pause 
to think of his country. There would be no thought of 
the other enemy at the gate—“ famine and pestilence.” 

Meteorological conditions in India are not such as we 
have here in Europe. Crops must be planted in the parched 
soil ready for the blessed rain, which is controlled by the 
seasons, and which does not and cannot occur twice in the 
year, except in the north. It requires six months to make 
‘famine, or to be sure that one will occur. Nature will cause 
one by a shortage or an excess of rain, or even by delayed rain. 

an can be responsible for famine by neglecting to sow, 
or by short sowing. I need hardly here note that India 
ls an entirely agricultural country, dependent upon its own 
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of people, and India with short crops and bereft of British 
rule or protection is entirely devoid of means of carry 
grain into its lands from overseas. Cereals imported inig 
India to feed any large section of its population woul 
require colossal arrangements for transport; and it is not 
difficult to imagine what would occur in the transport of 
grain through an already devastated waste of country, 
whose railways were either out of working order, or almost 
destroyed as to bridges and track, were it necessary to 
convey it into districts lying anything from six hundred 
to twelve hundred miles in the interior. 

Britain has been responsible for introducing into this 
country of cholera and dysentery sanitary arrangements 
suited to its climate, with the result that the more serious 
epidemics have been reduced to a minimum. It is well 
known throughout India that the native, left to his om 
devices, leaves the sanitary question to find its own level, 
and the result is ever a heavy toll in human lives. I leave 
it to the reader who knows his India to come to his own 
conclusions as to what would happen with a populace en 
grossed in religious warfare and neglecting to comply with 
the simplest principles of hygiene. 

Have the extremists, now so loudly clamouring for 
autonomous rule, ever considered any of the above even 
tualities as being the almost certain results of the sudden 
and sweeping change they are recommending ? 

The above fringe of events, touched upon by me but 
lightly, is but the least of the “ blessings”? which would 
follow in the case of a nation still unfitted by education 
to dabble in its own affairs, more especially when that 
nation is one in which there are many religious sects, each 
seeking to crush the other in fanatical frenzy, and where 
such a nation, by its infantile marriages, precludes the 
possibility of giving to itself and the world great and 
powerful men and gifted virile mothers to carry on 4 race 
which is handicapped from infancy by a climate which saps 
the very vitals of its being. 

Let us now turn to another danger, once the hand of 
Great Britain is removed. While the frenzy of internecine 
racial and religious strife is struggling in and around the 
cities where Western civilization is most pronounced, an 
where the lowest scum and strata is always to be found, 
there is yet another enemy at the gate—an enemy which, 
so far as India is concerned, has been unconsciously lying 
in wait for generations past to seize its opportunity am 
fall upon its prey. Its stronghold is on two sides of the 
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country and is wellnigh inaccessible. This hydra-headed 
monster seems to have escaped the notice of the Indian 
agitator, although I am well aware that certain of the 
Native States who control their own Imperial Service 
Forces are fully alive to the potential danger which may 
confront them on the removal of British rule, and are 
doubly threatened, not only by the probable disaffection 
among their own troops, but also by the sure knowledge 
that if Britain were now to remove her protecting arm from 
India, the sword of an invading foe would very soon be 
present in the land. 

That powerful European or other civilized nations 
would, sooner or later, cast covetous eyes upon an un- 
protected India I do not doubt for one instant, but I am 
here about to deal with dangers in respect of enemies close 
upon India’s threshold—enemies who could not to-day 
hold their own against perhaps the smallest European 
country, but who could and would beset and strangle India 
to her death without going to any extremes in expenditure 
of blood or money. India would be beset. upon two fronts 
by enemies who, though absolutely antagonistic one to the 
other, would by their very actions unconsciously play into 
each other’s hands, and by acting together, though not in 
concert, would speedily bring India to her knees. 

For many years the northern tribesmen, who tell us 
that they are direct descendants of the Lost Tribe of Israel, 
have been lying in wait for their opportunity, not neces;, 
sarily to overrun India (as their numbers would hardly 
suffice for that), but to seize some of the fertile valleys and 
plains which lie adjoining their strongholds, the possession 
of which would enable them to live on the produce of the 
land and remove the ever-present necessity of constantly 
marauding the low country for food and treasure. So long 
a British rule has had place in India that opportunity 
has been denied to these people, goaded as they are by 
pressure from Afghanistan in the north and resistance 
from British power in the south. 

Between these people, known as Pathans, and the 
golden plains of India proper lies the land of the five rivers, 
the Punjab (‘‘ Panch” = five and “ab” = river). This 
huge tract of land is peopled by the Sikhs and the Punjabi- 

hommedans, with a sprinkling of Hindus from the south. 
The Sikhs have a religion of their own, something akin to 
Hindniem, while the Punjabi-Mahommedan is a follower of 
i Prophet. Here we again have a creed difference, and 
18 quite certain that, in the event of British protection 
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being withdrawn, the Sikhs would sooner or later be jy 
religious conflict with their Mahommedan compatriots, 

Reference has been made above to a dual danger which 
would at once arise on the withdrawal of British protection 
and but one danger has been indicated, viz. that of the 
north-western tribesmen. The other prospective enemy 
is to be found nearer India’s vitals. I refer to Nepal 
This little level-headed, virile State requires no special 
comments from me as to its racial qualifications. Suffice 
it to say that it is the home of the Gurkha, and that thes 
little natural-born soldiers—a cross between the Southem 
Chinese and the Indian hill tribes of Hindu persuasion—can 
tell their own tale. Their country lies along the northem 
boundary of Bengal, and, turning in a north-westem 
direction, hems in that part of India known as the United 
Provinces, the eastern part of which is overshadowed by 
the Nepalese. It is a short step from the Darjeeling o 
eastern extremity of Nepal to rich and wealthy Calcutta, 
For years past this little State has, perhaps unconsciously, 
cast its eye upon its Bengali neighbour, and for years past 
and from time immemorial it has held the Bengali and his 
lack of military instinct in small esteem. There is unwritten 
antagonism between Gurkha and Bengali, the former 
despising the latter. Geographically speaking, Nepal is 
more conveniently placed for a “coup” on that part of 
India, which is the more thickly populated and the richest, 
than is the case with the north-western tribes. This small 
nation is one of soldiers pure and simple, and in many of 
the frontier wars in India against the hill tribes the Gurkha 
has ever commanded the utmost respect of the Pathan or 
other clansmen. As is well known, the British Government 
have for many years recruited troops for a varying number 
of battalions of riflemen from this source, and these men 
have not been found wanting. 

One of the first results of Britain leaving India would 
be the return to Nepal of perhaps twenty-five thousand of 
these men, who are now highly trained and in the sermce 
of the British-Indian Government. They would not deign 
to serve under any purely native Indian Government. 
They despise, as I have said above, all who do not possess 
warlike qualities, and consider themselves far superior 1 
any of the few warlike Indian nationalities that represemt 
India to-day. Unlike the Pathan, partly a nomad, who 38 
now in possession of some of the latest firearms and " 
munition—partly from Afghanistan, but mostly obtained : 
theft and plunder, but whose supply is barred by the Britisi- 
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Indian Government, and is thus limited—the Nepalese have 
been specially chosen by that Government for very open- 
handed treatment in respect of obtaining the best and 
latest weapons, and they are to-day replete with most of 
the requirements for warlike purposes, and these require- 
ments are not and have not been withheld from them. 
Unlike the Pathan, also, these Nepalese have a stable 
Government which can and would make a concentrated 
attack and be responsible for replenishment. From a 
military point of view, the Nepalese are better armed and 
more conveniently situated on the flank and near the 
northern centre of India for a forward move than is the 
case with the northern hill tribes. The latter serve no 
Government and carry out their warlike operations by 
cans and also in small detached bodies, one separate 
from the other, while the former follow the European 
system of concerted and combined attack, with strict 
discipline under one leader. It is, therefore, fair to presume 
that, with his geographical position and his training, the 
Nepalese would be first in the field in any descent upon 
India. He would also be in a far better position to watch 
and wait upon events than would be the case with the 
northern tribesmen. 

On the removal of British protection, and while the 
warring religious factions in India proper were engrossed, 
as they most certainly would be, in settling their own 
differences—differences which, it must be remembered, 
have been held back in the strong leash of Britain for a 
century past—there would come down upon Bengal like a 
holt from the blue many thousands of these natural-born 
and hardy little fighters from the hills, close at hand, sweeping 
the country from north to south, and bringing untold 
terror and misery into Bengali homes. There would not 
be required much use for fire-arms. The sword or “ kukri”’ 
would be sufficient, except where cities or large towns were 
met with. Bengal could not withstand the onslaught. 
She would be almost as helpless as a fly entangled in the 
spider’s web. The Bengali has few military instincts; 
the Nepalese is bursting with them. 

‘These people from Nepal are accustomed to feed upon 
almost anything, and they would find Bengal, from north 
to south and from east to west, one huge granary. The 
com-bins may not be “ bulging,” but what they contain 
is open to the strong. So long as India remains part of the 
British Empire neither Bengal nor any other district need 
fear the horrors of such a position as has been sketched, 
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but it is unfortunate for Bengal that. she has such a vitlk 
and hardy country lying so close to her. 

Do the Bengali agitators, who profess to think thy 
India can stand, and face the world, alone, and who so loudly 
cry this out from the housetops, ever pause to permit a 
eventuality such as the above to enter into their calculations! 
Do they for one moment suppose that Nepal, seeing Indy 
bereft of Britain’s protecting arm, would sit quietly within 
her frontiers and be content to remain a small and por 
country for any longer than she need do, when, within he 
easy grasp and lying close to her doors, lies one of th 
richest tracts in the world, peopled with an unwarlike 
race and choked with a colossal material wealth waitin 
only to be collected ? 

Do these agitators consider that, were India once fre 
of British protection and separated from the British Empir, 
other countries would come to their succour without 
exacting the heaviest toll, and do they suppose that, wer 
such succour secured, it would reach them in time? Hare 
they ever taken into consideration the fact that but thre 
weeks’ journey away lies Japan, a country teeming with 
excess population and armed to the teeth, and are they 
sure that if they do not fall into the hands of the on 
they will escape capture by the other? India, separated 
from the British Empire, must fall into the hands of 1 
stronger nation, and it would be merely a question of time 
and opportunity for a change from, say, Nepalese rule to 
that of some other powerful master. 

While we leave Nepal pouring down upon luckles 
Bengal, we may take it for granted that she must bk 
strengthening her right flank, which lies towards the Poor 
beah country, and she will be watching the Southern Punjab 
for the advent of the North-Western Frontier tribes. These 
are Nepal’s one and only danger, but unless backed by 
Afghanistan they could not remain a permanent mena 
From the north and west of the land of the Five Rives 
the pressure of the rugged Mahommedan clansmen would 
be felt in the south and east. The Pathan tribesmen could 
not, and would not, by reason of their different religions, 
act in concert with the Nepali hill-men. Intrigues between 
creeds would probably bring about a compromise betwee 
the Mahommedan of the Punjab and his hardy co-religiouis 
from the north, while the Sikh would most certainly 
incline towards a truce between himself and his Nepale# 
foe. In any case, racial and religious factors would most 
certainly end in direct and final antagonism between Pathan 
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and Nepalese, even though neither could continue the 
fight for any protracted period. That the Nepalese would, 
with their interests in Bengal and lower India, either wish 
or be able to push through the Southern Punjab and get 
into direct contact with the northern tribesmen, would be 
a question of time and money, governed by the amount of 
resistance offered in and by the Punjab; but it is certain 
that neither party to-day would do more than seize those 
parts of India which were nearest to them, and that each 
would sooner or later come to a standstill for want of 
momentum, due to scarcity of men and ammunition. Of 
the two, however, Nepal would hold the richest part of the 
Indian peninsula, and would probably be content to pause 
and await events. 

Whichever way the matter is looked at, India must 
suffer. There appears to be no way out for her. 

From what I have gathered during a lifetime spent in 
India, mostly with the Gurkhas, these people do not covet 
India as a whole, with a view to annexation, but they do 
covet Bengal, and they would annex it with a minimum 
cost in blood and money. They see it as an easy prey, 
and they are justified in their assumption. Who is to 
gainsay them when once the Indians have thrown away the 
protecting might of the British Empire ? 

It is, of course, quite impossible to foresee how Afghani- 
stan would view internecine strife in India with British 
power removed, but the probabilities are that she would 
commence by merely looking on, and, if and when oppor- 
tunity occurred, due perhaps to exhaustion of the com- 
batants, she would quietly move her frontier up to the 
Indus, with Baluchistan as a neighbour on her right flank. 
The island of Kutch would, I presume, fall into the hands 
of Western Frontier tribesmen. In the remainder of India, 
Bombay, Central India, Behar, and Madras, we should, I 
think, find that the Mahratta warlike spirit would be born 
again, and that for the time being, at least, these portions 
of the country would, after faction and religious fighting 
had ceased, come under the sway of this element. The 
Rajputs, pure and simple, would work for power, but it 
would be a moot question as to whether they would obtain 
it. It is, however, certain that eventually the Mahom- 
medan castes, in those portions of the country not actually 
controlled by Nepal or north-western tribesmen, would 
gradually attain ascendancy over the Hindus. 

_ It is impossible to suppose that India, troubled from 
within, and partly in possession of warlike tribes or States 
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on her present frontier, with her enormous wealth, boi 
potential and actual, at the mercy of a determined gj 
civilized invader, would escape further attention {ny 
exterior sources. Either Japan or a European Powe, 
perhaps somewhat impoverished and at the same tin, 
overpopulated, would cast avaricious glances at a com 
practically unable to defend itself and its treasures, and, 
pretext would not long be wanting to enable hostilities , 
be opened. Whether such an enemy would carry on th 
system inaugurated by Britain or not only time woul 


show. If the natives of India to-day are truly representa | 
by the agitator and extremist there will be a cruel awake | 
ing for them, when the expectations of their leaders are no | 
realized. The old saying that ‘‘ Man proposes but Go} 


? 


disposes ”’ will hit these deluded people very hardly. They 
will find that their Utopian view of self-government with: 
out British protection cannot be realized at present, as they 
are neither fit yet to govern themselves nor—and this is 
of transcendent importance—are they yet in a position to 
defend themselves. 

In years to come these matters may tend to impnv, 
but the time is not yet. A country divided against itslf 
by creeds and racial hatred can only make the slowest 
progress towards emancipation, and is ever at the meny 
of the strong who have none of the drawbacks peculiar to 
India. 

I have endeavoured above to point out, not so much 
what presumably, on the withdrawal of British protection, 
what would occur in the shape of military action, as the sur 
fact that, as India is not yet competent to become her om 
protector, she must consequently fall an easy prey to aly 
marauding Power which may desire to possess her. Thi 
she has, on all sides, potential enemies ready to rush i! 
and despoil her of her wealth and prestige is certain. I 
therefore behoves every Indian, be he of what creed le 
may, to endeavour by all the means at his disposal to 
fit himself and his children, while sheltered by the beng 
rule of Britain, to play the part which is sure to be demandei 
of them in future generations, that when the time 1s lp 
they can be left without fear of spoliation to work out the! 
salvation in strength, peace, and prosperity. 

This pandering to the unconsidered views of fanatic 
agitators should cease. The insidious motives of thet 
extremists should be understood. It should be gras 
and grasped quickly, that they only strain for power yet 
themselves; that they shut their eyes to the future a 
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live but in the present ; that were autonomy and separation 
from Great Britain to be granted now, as a result of their 
machinations, the result would be so disastrous to India 
that generations must come and go before she could again 
reach the position she finds herself in to-day. 


G. H. Cotoms 


WHITE MEN'S WARS IN BLACK MEN’ 
COUNTRIES 


WuetuER the peace of Europe will ever be permanently 
assured by processes of international disarmament and 
neutralization is a highly controversial question, to say the 
least, but, incidentally, it suggests that there are other and 
more innocent parts of the world which might very well be 
protected in that way; I mean those European colonies 
overseas in which there is a preponderant native population 
—colonies, for example, of the type of the tropical African 
Protectorates—so that, whatever happens in Europe itself, 
these distant territories shall not again be uselessly disturbed 
or their native inhabitants be made the victims of a white 
man’s war, as happened in 1914-1918. 

From two weighty points of view at least the arguments 
in favour of such a course are of universal appeal—from the 
point of view of common humanity, for, in such a war, the 
natives over whose heads it is fought, wholly devoid of 
responsibility for it as they are, will always be the greatest 
sufferers, no matter how we may try to spare them; and 
from the point of view of European prestige, for nothing is 
more calculated to weaken the respect of natives for white 
men as a race than to make them the witnesses of our quarrels, 
unless it be to enlist their assistance in arms against our 
fellow whites, as in such wars is almost inevitable. 

Even if the case for neutralizing these native areas 
rested on no other grounds, it is difficult to see how its 
justice could be denied ; but besides considerations like the 
above, which should appeal to all civilized peoples, there is 
one which affects Great Britain specially, through her own 
interests, as I shall now try to show. 

Let me begin, then, by inviting assent to two propositions 
which appear to be self-evident. Firstly, that in a European 
war the fate of the belligerents’ colonies—at any rate 
colonies of the class we are considering—cannot be decided 
by action within those colonies themselves, but must depend 
on the issue of the main conflict; and secondly, that s0 
long as our naval supremacy is maintained, our position 
differs essentially from that of any possible adversary 
this, that we can communicate freely with our colonies m 
time of war, while our enemies cannot. 

That being so, it must be doubly detrimental to our 
interests that hostilities should be extended to the enemys 
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native dependencies at all, for if that happens it enables him 
to make use of his garrisons there, which could not otherwise 
take any part in the conflict, while, at the same time, it 
compels us to detach to scattered and, comparatively, 
unimportant fronts, troops and material which could be more 
decisively employed in the main theatre of war. 

A striking illustration of what I mean is furnished by 
the fighting which took place in various parts of Africa, 
especially in and around the colony of German East Africa 
(now Tanganyika) between 1914 and 1918. Had tropical 
Africa been effectively neutralized at that time, the German 
garrisons there, and the numerous trained reservists among 
the civilian population of the German colonies in East and 
South-West Africa, and in the Cameroons, could not have 
taken any part in the war at all, and would have been as 
much lost to their country, in a military sense, as if they had 
not existed. Great Britain need not then have sent a single 
man or a single gun to Africa; most of those who fought 
for her there could have served her with greater effect in 
Europe ; and, in the end, the surrender of the German colonies 
could equally have been included in the terms of the Armistice 
without any special cost to the Allies either in blood or 
money. What actually happened everyone knows. Hos- 
tilities were extended to Africa, as in the absence of effective 
neutralization they were bound to be, and the German 
garrisons there obtained, in this way, an opportunity which 
they were not slow to use. 

It took us over eleven months from the declaration of 
war to reduce German South-West Africa, far longer to deal 
with the Cameroons, while in East Africa General von 
Lettow succeeded in maintaining himself through more than 
four years of incessant marching and fighting, and was still 
in the field, and giving us a deal of trouble, when the final 
collapse of the German arms in Europe brought his resistance 
to an end. 

Ido not know exactly what all these subsidiary cam- 
paigns cost us in lives and treasure, but the bill was assuredly 
far heavier than is generally realized. I believe I am correct 
I saying that it nearly approached, if it did not actually 
exceed, that of the whole Boer War of 1899-1902; and 

was at a time when our country was being bled white 

to meet the terrific demands of the situation in Europe. 

On the other hand, all this African fighting never cost Ger- 

many an extra mark, or the life of a single man who could 

ve been of any use to her elsewhere, for she was totally 
cut off from her colonies. 
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That these isolated enemy garrisons should hay 
succeeded in putting up such a long resistance, as some o 
them did, is less remarkable than may appear, for it: mpg 
be remembered that the peculiar conditions of African wa 
fare, the vast extent and rugged nature of the temain, 
difficulties of transport and so forth, always Operate in 
favour of the side that is trying to avoid a decision, and 
against the side that is trying to force one, so that a re. 
tively small body of mobile and determined men—if the 
refuse pitched battles, as in such surroundings they easily 
can, and confine themselves to rearguard actions, raids on 
communications and so forth—may keep the field for a very 
long time, and inflict an amount of damage out of all propor. 
tion to their numbers. It is just in the same way, to take 
an illustration in miniature, that a mere gang of brigands 
or bushrangers operating in a wild country will often succeed 
for years in defying ten times their number of gendarmerie, 
Tactics of that sort demand a great deal of courage and 
endurance, no doubt, and some measure of bushcraft too, 
but all the real difficulties of the situation are on the other 
side. I need hardly say that this comparison is not ihtended 
to belittle the character or efforts of an enemy who fought 
us very pluckily, and, in striking contrast to the behaviour 
of their countrymen elsewhere, quite cleanly too; for if 
on any of its innumerable fronts the World War was waged 
by our adversaries in a manner not unbecoming the chival- 
rous profession of arms, it was so waged in East Africa, as 
everyone who served there will admit. 

The German soldiers who fell on that obscure front died 
to some purpose, at any rate, for they succeeded in drawing 
off and containing, from first to last, a numerous body of 
British and Allied troops, at no cost to their country, save 
the cost of their own lives, which in any case must have 
been valueless otherwise. But what of the thousands of 
brave men who perished there in England’s cause? It was 
not because they suffered that Germany’s colonies are lost 
to her now, but because the German arms were finally over: 
thrown in Europe ; and we must assume that the same result 
would have followed if never a shot had been exchanged 
between British and German troops in Africa throughout 
the War. 

As to the moral effect of mixing natives in our quarrels, 
and employing black troops to kill white men, there cal 
hardly be any difficulty in understanding that such a policy 
must shake to its foundations that legend of Buropeat 
solidarity which has long been one of the main pillars of 
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colonial empire. Until the War of 1914-1918 the tribes of 
tropical Africa had been accustomed to look on all white 
men as members of one great family, differing in certain 
respects as among themselves, but solidly united as against 
other races. ‘They saw that, in every situation of emergency, 
Europeans, of whatever nationality, always backed each 
other up; that they treated each other with reciprocal 
courtesy and favour everywhere; that they were, in short, 
white men first, and British, Germans, or Belgians afterwards ; 
and this mutual cohesion, this inflexible caste loyalty, as it 
were, impressed the native mind all the more powerfully 
because it is a thing of which black men are incapable. 
And then, all of a sudden, the idol showed its feet of clay ; 
the supermen fell out among themselves, and not only that, 
but turned to the despised blacks for assistance against 
each other ! 

No more painful necessity arose during the whole course 
of the War than that which, at its outset, confronted us and 
our adversaries equally, of exhorting the native troops on 
either side to pick out and shoot down the white leaders 
opposed to them, and nothing shows more clearly how 
sacroscant, up to that moment, European life had been in 
their eyes than the reluctance, and even dread, with which 
at first this order was obeyed. 

To illustrate this I append the following translation of a 
letter addressed by a native non-commissioned officer of 
the Ist King’s African Rifles to his wife after the action at 
Kasowa, in Nyasaland, on September 8, 1914: 


My Dear Miss Auiati, Wire of Corporat Extya-Kimu, 

Good-morning! Good-morning! If you are still alive I shall be 
happy, my wife. I myself am still alive, but I may as well say that, on the 
fourth day (Thursday), we were fighting with the Germans from seven o’clock 
till three o’clock. There were fifteen officers killed of the Germans and five 
hundred and six native soldiers.* 

I am telling you so that you may know all about it, and that all this happened 
at Kasowa on that day. It is very sad, but I may as well tell you that I killed 
one white German myself. A bad thing that; and now I am afraid because 
Idid it, and cannot sleep because I killed that white man. I have killed many 
black men and was not afraid, but now I am very much afraid because I shot 
that white man and he is dead. 

q am just telling you that you may understand, and so I have finished this 
writing in order to explain. 

Corporat Extya-Kimv, 
Number 1 Column, D Company. 


Such was the attitude of the native soldiers in 1914; 
ut as the campaign went on and they grew accustomed to 


* These losses were greatly overstated. 
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taking the lives of Europeans, this feeling disappeared 
completely that long before the end of the War they wen 
boasting eagerly among themselves of the number of whit. 
men who had fallen to their rifles. It was harmless boast; 
in a sense, I dare say, but it shows what a change had taken 
place in these men’s minds. They had learned that Eup. 
peans are not, after all, the unshakeable Olympians the 
had seemed to be, but merely an aggregation of white tribes, 
capable of quarrelling mortally among themselves, ye 
much as black tribes do. They had heard two of the 
greatest ruling races in the world condemned out of each 
other’s mouths, and they had been taught, through fou 
years, that to shoot and bayonet German officers on one 
side, and British officers on the other, is the black soldier's 
highest duty. 

I wish to speak of these native troops with all the admira- 
tion they deserve. Their conduct throughout the War, 
as well on the enemy’s side as on our own, was consistently 
admirable, not only in point of gallantry, but in point of 
discipline also, and it might well put Europe to the blush 
to reflect that the one quarter of the world, perhaps, where 
this most terrible of all wars was so fought as to leave no 
lasting bitterness behind it was where the bulk of the 
combatants were black men. But the lesson which the 
War taught is a dangerous lesson, none the less, in a country 
where the subject native population outnumbers its white 
rulers by a thousand to one. 

And now let us turn from those aspects of the case which 
affect our own interests, our military economy and our 
racial prestige, and consider for a moment what a conflict 
of this kind means to the non-combatant native villagers 
in and about whose homes it is waged. No doubt the lot 
of non-combatants in a fighting area is as much deserving 
of pity in Europe as it is in Africa; but we must remember 
this, that in Europe, at any rate, war is, not only nominally, 
but now, in nearly all cases, really, the act of the nation 
whose Government declares or accepts it. The parliamen- 
tary franchise has been so broadened, such far-reaching 
measures have been taken to give effect to the popular 
will in all matters of national importance, that it is impossible 
to conceive of any civilized administration embarking on 
a great war in our times unless it is firmly assured of having 
public approval behind it. The attitude of the civilian 
population, then, being thus reflected in the policy of its 
elected chiefs, the decision to appeal to arms is, in effect, 
its own decision, the cost of which it must be presumed to 
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have counted, including the risk of exposing its non- 
combatants to those sufferings which the all-embracing 
character of modern warfare tends more and more to bring 
upon the heads of the innocent. ; 

But very different is the case of the African villager. 
He has no say in such matters at all. The issues by which 
his simple existence is shaped are decided over his head by 
foreign rulers whose motives are a complete mystery to him, 
whose purposes he cannot fathom, whose actions he has no 
means of influencing at all. The World War broke upon 
Europe suddenly indeed, but the possibility of a collision 
between the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance had 
long been recognized and discussed there, and most ordinary 
citizens had formed some idea of what such a menace 
involved and how their several nations ought to act in face 
of it. But the repercussion of the war in Africa struck the 
black man like a thunderbolt. It was beyond his compre- 
hension altogether. Yet he was soon to learn that though 
he had nothing to do with it, it had everything to do with 
him. The astounded villagers saw their menfolk taken 
from them in thousands for active service in the field, in 
tens and scores of thousands for military labour of all 
kinds ; saw their grain-bins emptied, their cattle driven 
away, the only property they possessed, and almost their 
only means of sustenance. They were paid for these things, 
certainly, but what use to them was the money they 
received ? They could not eat it, and there was nothing 
to buy with it. Nor could their own exertions replace what 
the troops consumed, for with the departure of the able- 
bodied men hardly any but old people and women remained 
in the villages, so that there was not enough labour left to 
till the fields. The area of cultivation shrank alarmingly, 
and, to make matters worse, an epidemic of rinderpest, 
originating among the German supply trains, soon spread 
over the whole country, till the carcasses of cattle might be 
seen lying in heaps along every roadside. 

_ The distress, it is true, was not equally severe in all 
districts. Some being separated from the main theatre of 
operations did not fare so badly; but such as lay in the 
path of the contending troops had a very hard time indeed, 
for their villages were often occupied and re-occupied again 
and again by British and Germans alternately, so that they 
had to find food and labour for both sides until they were 
utterly exhausted. How many old folk and children 
succumbed in these stricken areas can only be guessed at; 
and how the remainder contrived to eke out a living at all 
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is something of a mystery—by grubbing in the woods fy 
roots and berries ; by catching rats and locusts and anything 
they could get. Mostly they managed to save the precio 
handfuls of seed corn on which their future harvests 
depended, but in some cases even this was devoured, a 
last, in the madness of hunger. 

As far as we were concerned I can honestly say that we 
did everything we could to protect non-combatant native 
and alleviate their sufferings wherever we obtained any sort 
of permanent footing. It was not as much as we shoul 
have liked to do, and pitifully short of what the situation 
called for, but I don’t think anything was left undone which 
was within our power. We managed to procure rice from 
India at last and fed the worst cases. We saw to it that 
such of the non-combatant sick as we could get at wer 
decently cared for, and we established a political servic 
which administered patriarchal justice and succeeded in 
evolving some kind of civil order out of what must otherwis 
have degenerated into hopeless chaos. 

But the Germans, on their side, did nothing of theskind, 
because, frankly, it was not in their power to do anything 
Desperately short, during the latter part of the campaign 
particularly, of the commonest necessaries of life, cut of 
from the outer world beyond all hope of replenishing their 
failing supplies, and hunted incessantly from pillar to post, 
it was all they could do to provide for the barest needs d 
their fighting men. For others they could spare nothing— 
hardly even a thought. The full tale of the mortality 
among their native carriers from exposure and exhaustion 
will never be told. It is a fact that towards the end of the 
war these unfortunate people were roped together like cattle 
to prevent desertion, and like cattle driven. So closely 
was the enemy pressed indeed, and so desperate grew his 
plight at last, that he could scarcely give more than first 
aid even to his disabled soldiers, and numbers of badly 
wounded men, together with sick and starving carriers and 
other camp-followers, were constantly left behind by the 
retreating German columns, with a message explaining that 
it was not in the enemy’s power to look after them any 
longer, and begging us to take care of them—a request 
which we could not refuse, of course, though it greatly 
increased our own embarrassments. 

So, again, the Germans lived on the country to an evél 
greater extent than we, for they had absolutely nothing o 
to live upon. Wherever they went they stripped the lan 
like locusts, paying for what they took in worthless brass 
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tokens, minted from the empty shells of their cartridge cases, 
which was all they had to give. 

In order to understand why these things had to happen 
you must put out of your mind altogether the idea of 
military operations as they are conducted in Europe, where 
the contending armies are based, either on convenient 
ocean ports, or on fully provisioned inland depots, whence 
3 constant flow of supplies can be rapidly distributed by 
road and rail to all parts of the fighting-line. You must 
picture, instead, enormous tracts of primitive wilderness, as 
big as two or three of the largest European kingdoms rolled 
into one,* abounding in every sort of natural obstacle, from 
bitter mountain ranges ten thousand feet high to feverish 
swamps below the level of the sea; where the fighting 
fronts are hundreds of miles from any kind of railway or 
seaport ; where there are practically no metalled roads, and 
where even the use of draught animals is barred by the 
presence of tsetse fly. 

Somewhere in this wilderness is a British general who 
has been ordered to reduce German East Africa, and some- 
where else is a German general who has been ordered to 
defend it. Well how, in such circumstances, are they going 
to feed their troops? Evidently the troops must live on 
the country. And how are the daily rations of these 
fighting columns to be got to them—the tons of grain and 
heavy supplies of ammunition and other warlike stores which 
must follow them everywhere? By human porterage, of 
course; there is no other way. Im a situation like that, 
too, you can’t afford to pick and choose, and call for*volun- 
teers; you must get hold of your carriers when and how 
you can, and, having got them, you must see to it that they 
keep up with the troops whatever happens, through forced 
marches, bad weather and everything, for if they fall behind 
with their precious loads the fighting men will be paralysed 
in a few hours. 

It was this necessity which brought upon the unfortunate 
carriers—to some extent on both sides, but especially on 
the German side—the worst hardships probably that had to 
be endured by any of the participants in that long campaign. 
,1n our own case motor transport did come into play wherever 
there were any sort of roads over which a car could be coaxed 


* The East African campaign covered an area stretching from the borders 
of Kenya to the mouth of the Zambesi, and from the Indian Ocean to the shores 
of Tanganyika, and was fought out on the soil of no less than five different 
colonies: German East Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Kenya, Nyasaland, 
and Northern Rhodesia. 
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or forced, though even so we had to employ scores 9 
thousands of native porters as well; but the Germans had 
no motors at all, so that the black man’s back was their on} 
means of transport. These carriers were, as a rule, Pitiably 
inferior to the native soldiers in physique, under-nourishej 
and wretchedly clad, and, moreover, their hearts were no} 
in their work. They lacked the soldier’s confidence anj 
esprit de corps, hated and dreaded the war, and were always 
longing to get out of it back to their homes. Yet they 
poor, spiritless, ragged creatures had to hump their heavy 
packs and follow some of the most active and hardy troop 
that ever took the field, over fearfully difficult country, 
through one of the most prolonged and rapid wars of move 
ment ever known. Can you wonder that they suffered- 
and suffered terribly ? Of course they did. 

It is easy for comfortable citizens at home to hold w 
their hands in pious horror over this sort of thing. A certainf 
well-known politician declaimed about it in Parliament a 
the time, as if it were somehow the fault of the leaders m 
the spot; and I remember thinking, as I read his speech} 
that it did more honour to his humanity than to his comma 
sense. Soldiers’ hearts are not less kind than other meni 
—a good deal kinder very often—but they have got to k 
soldiers first and philanthropists afterwards. A gener 
may feel quite as deeply for the sufferings of non-combatants 
as you or I, but his first duty is to get on with the war, anlf 
to do that he must keep his fighting-men supplied at leat 
with food and ammunition. Almost everything else lef 
may have to deny them, but these he must get to them # 
any cost, for, without bread and lead, they can fight m 
more. 

I want to make it abundantly clear that the miseria 
endured by the natives in the East African campaign, 
although far greater than the general public will ever know, 
were not the fault of the military commanders there, nor d 
the troops under them, nor, indeed, anybody’s fault 
particular, but simply one of the inevitable consequences 0 
a system which can only be remedied, if at all, by internationsl 
agreement in Europe—the rotten system which says thi 
whenever white men go to war with each other all thei 
innocent native subjects and dependents in other quarter 
of the world, who have no real part in their quarrel, shal 
nevertheless be dragged into it at the cost of infinite sufferin} 
to themselves, and ultimately, as I have tried to show, df 
serious detriment to the stability and prestige of Europeals 
as a ruling caste. 
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I confess I am not one of those who regard war as an 
umixed evil, or who believe that perpetual peace, even if 
it be possible, would necessarily be a good thing for us. But 
war can only be ennobling when it is the intelligent act of 
a free people, undertaken with a clear conception of what 
it means, and an honest faith in its justice and necessity. 
As between civilized combatants such a spirit may—and, I 
believe, generally does—exist on both sides; and that is why 
so many wars, bloody and terrible in themselves, have been 
great instruments to deliver and preserve the souls of nations. 
But there can be nothing of that redeeming element where 
subject races, without the intelligence necessary to govern 
themselves, are thrown, by the will of their imperial rulers, 
into the furnace of a conflict whose causes and effects are 
utterly beyond their comprehension. 

True there is little prospect that what happened in 


Africa in 1914-1918 will happen again within measurable 


distance of our time, but that is not to say that the thing 


‘is impossible. In the absence of effective neutralization it 
can never be impossible as long as any two European Powers 


possess adjacent colonies in a black man’s country. 


Hector Durr 


“AN UNTOLD TALE” 


BrcavusE I knew him so well, does it seem strange and 
almost inconceivable that, until the turning of last Sundays 
tide, I never realized there was any definite reason for his 
coming back. For to me it seemed quite obvious that th 
Bush, wherein he was born and bred, should call him again, 
the same as it had called me, and somehow it never occurred 
to me to ask why it should. Oddly enough, if it had not 
been for a remark he made last Sunday, I should be w. 
aware even now... . 

Twelve months before, soon after the Great Armistice 
had been signed, he returned from Europe to visit his family 
and remained with them just sufficiently long for him to 
visualize the utter impossibility of ever again settling dom 
to the life here—partly, he had told me, because ofa 
shrapnel wound which had stiffened his knee and rendered 
it useless for any but tame riding (as a boy he had broken 
many a wild pony), but chiefly because he loved the life 
that England offered. 

“T tell you one lives in the Old Country. You're al 
dead here. I’m off home in a fortnight,” he had said 
And to England he had gone. Now he was back—back 
for good. Tongues had wagged upon his return, ani 
numerous and unpleasant rumours ran their course through 
the Valley Settlement. One was to the effect that State 
secrets, which had leaked out, were found entered in4 
diary he had kept whilst employed at the War Office. It 
mattered not that he had resigned his commission m 
returning to England, and the rumour counted for nothing 
with me. I was glad only that he was back—especially 
glad. For when twelve months before I saw his train off 
I had said good-bye, and thought that, like many another 
of his kind who had left our island and gone away to the 
Mother Country, it would hold him for ever, forgetting for 
the moment the call of the Bush. I stood on the station 
platform after the train had gone, regretfully recalling al 
our past gallops together way down on the Ten Mile Sands, 
and thought sadly of our favourite resting-place, high ™ 
the Point Elizabeth Bluff, from where, before the War, 
we watched the passing of homeward-bound ships and s¥ 
the skies blackened by the evening flight of starlings ” 
their way to roost. It was up on the Bluff that I oi 
learnt there was a motive for his return, That was a we 
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ago. We had not been there together since the bleak early 
days of the month of August in the year 1914. On the 
evening previous to the day of our last visit the timber- 
laden coastal steamer Mooaki had gone down with all 
hands in sight of the Point, and the beach next day was 
sewn with her valuable cargo. I remember we had ridden 
rapidly back to the Settlement to announce our “ find” 
and fetch a wagon (for dressed timber is scarce in this part 
of the island), and while we were harnessing up, his father 
entered the stable-yard with the news that Great Britain 
had declared war on Germany, adding, as an afterthought : 
“You lads may have to fight ! ”’ 

And fight we did. Being trained “ territorials,’’ we 
were enlisted in the first eight thousand, he with the 
Infantry and I in the Mounted Brigade. The following week 
we parted. The tumultuous tides of war threw us on 
separate shores, and, although we heard of each other’s 
movements through chance meetings with mutual friends 
at various hospitals, we never met again till the Armistice 
was signed and the remnant of our splendid brigades came 
back to their island homes. 

During his brief visit to his people I was able to spend 
alittle time with him, only to learn that he was off again 
to the Old Country. ‘“‘Can’t stick it here—give me old 
England !”’ he had said. 

And yet I never asked why he had come back now. 
Why should I? Was it not enough that he was back and 
that we were able, despite our “‘ gammy” legs—for mine 
was a knee wound too—to ride together once more; to go 
again in our canoe up the winding black water of Raupohoe 
Creek, where in pre-war days we used to leave the canoe 
on its slate-stone banks and stalk wild duck on neighbouring 
pools. Coming down-stream later we would boil our “ billy ” 
in the shade of the Nikau palms, rest awhile till the sun got 
low, then, picking up our ponies at Rewaniu Farm, we would 
go at a canter to our favourite resting-place above the Bluff. 
Up there we would muse among the ferns till the impatient 
stamping of the ponies made us aware of the flight of time. 

Usually we departed for the Settlement about one hour 
after the starlings had flown to roost. 


* * * * * 


Last Sunday had been such a day. As of old we had 
ro up the narrow sheep-track to the Point, and after 
in _ our ponies to a tall tree-fern we lay full length 

© grass, facing the long strip of beach which stretches 
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away to where the Ten Mile Creek joined the sea. A tr 
mendous tide was running in that evening, and mountainoy 
waves were breaking on the rocks below with a Noise 
resembling the booming of far-distant cannon. One upon 
the other those countless leviathan rollers swept majesticall 
shorewards, heaving themselves with a terrific “ wooff” against 
the Bluff, and crumbling away into sighing foam before the 
oncoming wave caught up and hurled them again and again 
into the never-ending contest of land and sea. 

The sun went down, rimming the horizon with a coppery 
glow, and, illuminating the peaks of the snow-capped moun- 
tains far behind us, it sank slowly from view, vanishing 
into the green expanse of the Tasman Ocean. 

There was a multitude of things one might have dis 
cussed that evening, yet we lay there for a long time without 
speaking. Unconsciously we had slipped into silence. And 
to me that silence seemed appropriate, for the crowded 
events of the previous years recalled themselves to my 
memory—the War—hospitalsk—my stay in England— 
experiences—things that made me know joy, sorrow, pain. 
I thought of One. ... Now and again, in between the 
boom of breakers, the cry of weka came out from the dense, 
rolling forest. 

And he? On looking across the tiny sea of ferns which 
separated me from where his manly figure lay extended 
over six feet of the earth, I discovered he had fallen into 
profound reverie. His abstraction seemed so intense that 
I felt it would be a breach of confidence to intrude on his 
thoughts, so I turned my back on the sea and contented 
myself with a protracted study of the silent Bush. Yet 
there was no need for me to apply my mind to that Bush— 
at least, not for the purpose of acquiring any knowledge 
of it—for the lovely fern-clad, winding stream that flows 
from its interior had known the plash of my canoe paddle 
since my childhood. And the red rata-trees and their 
clinging clematis are as familiar to me as the sunlight is to 
the Samoans. ... u 

All of a sudden there arose a noise like the approaching 
rush of a mighty wind. It came down from the sky, easily 
audible above the sounds of elemental strife below. It 
grew nearer and louder—held for a time, then lessened and 
passed out of hearing. The evening flight of countless 
starlings. As the whirr of their innumerable wings dis 
away I turned towards him, and was surprised to hear him 
say: ‘And they can go to England.” He said it “- 
absent-minded manner, seemingly unaware of having spoke! 
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aloud. And then the substance of his reflection revealed 
itself, for he broke out with the one word—Hngland— 
uttering it with such a curious, unconscious bitterness that 
I was perplexed and startled into uneasiness by the sudden 
remembrance of the rumour that had spread itself on 
his return. All this time he appeared not to notice my 
presence. That may have accounted for the nervous little 
movement he gave when I ventured: “‘ Who can go to 
England ? ” 

He did not reply for some moments, and I began to 
think he had resented my intrusion on his thoughts, when 
he answered : 

“The starlings; they flew towards home.” A pause; 
then: ‘‘ Didn’t you see?” And I could not resist saying : 
“ Ves, and I heard, too.” 

“You heard? Heard what ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Why, the bitter way in which you spoke of England 
just now. It seemed to me you envied the starlings their 
freedom. You spoke as though something was keeping 
you here... against your will... something you had 
done and would like to forget . . . or r 

I stopped, for he looked at me in wonder and, I imagined, 
alarm. It may have been that my voice or manner con- 
veyed an impression that I possessed a knowledge of that 
“something.” 

There was, of course, no known authority for the truth 
of that report to which his return had been attributed. It 
was merely a rumour—gossip. 

And it had obviously never reached his ears or he would 
have mentioned the matter to me. I did not for a moment 
believe it. And yet, why did he voice England now as if 
It were a place hateful to his memory—England, about 
whose wonder and charm he was wont to rave by the hour. 

Such was my rapid train of thought before he spoke 
again, when he said : 

“You are right. Something does keep me here, but 
hot as you say against my will. And I have no bitter 
thoughts of England. When an actor loses his part in a 
Play he does not hate the stage, but he may still hate the 
Players. Let us take it that England was once my stage 
and I an actor in the unending drama of Life. I lost my 
part and am not ambitious. Besides .. .” 

He broke off abruptly, and the sentence with which he 
might have filled in the interval of silence remained unsaid, 
while his eyes kept track on the unmarked trail of the star- 

And then, with the slow, uncertain actions of a man 
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destitute of the sense of sight, he produced a pouch of 
tobacco and began filling his pipe, without ever lifting bis 
gaze from the trackless immensity of the sea. «“ 
That he would continue I did not doubt, and for that § Engl 
reason I refrained from any comment. Not that I coud § mem 
have prompted him, for I had no conception of what he § speal 
would say next, but only the hope that it would enlighten § wild 
me further on the subject or reason of his coming back § the 7 
After his first remark I was most anxious to find out, to — well 
make him tell me if there was any truth in that rumom F don’t 
But the pause in his flow of words, and the intensity of his | me it 
silent seaward gaze, robbed me completely of the power of § to fo 
speech. I was as tongue-tied as the youthful lover who A 
walks on air to meet his love, conjuring up as he goesa § with 
wealth of pretty speeches, and finds on greeting her that § me s 
they have vanished, blown from his memory into space, ough 
like sea-spume on a breezy day. Yet what I wished to say f may 
had not faded from my mind. It was just my abhorrenc § what 
of prying. I wanted him to tell me of his own free wil f you’ 
I ought, of course, to have told him of the existence of the § made 
rumour, so that he might have silenced it in the Settlement. § rumo 
But he was, I am sure, quite ignorant that any such thing § gay 
existed. That alone made it more difficult of approach § Don 
Also, apart from the risk of it having no foundation, there § path 
was just the chance that some secret sorrow had driven § he sa 
him back, and I, his friend, would have done anything § of his 
rather than disturb the soil around some perchance already T 
faded flower in his garden of remembrance. That poss — ing | 
bility, arising simultaneously with his unexpected conclusion § grow: 
to what had promised to be the desired explanation, seemed, § tired 
for the moment, to annihilate my hope of enlightenment. f the | 
I believe it would have, but for a most ordinary, everyday § reced 
occurrence, for I remembered, as he finished filling his pipe, § its lic 
that I possessed the one and only box of matches. Nov, — From 
under ordinary circumstances, I would have automatically F folloy 
tossed the match-box over, carelessly, as smokers do ; but § fern 
I was anxious to distract his attention from the sea, and, B glow- 
with a view to achieving that object, I held the box # I hea 
arm’s-length, rattled the contents, and said, as his hand § and 


came over the ferns between us: hette: 
** You’re glad to be back ? ” of re 
He lit one of the matches. ponie 


“Glad?” Took a pull at his pipe. ‘ You bet Im F 
glad,” and took three pulls. ‘I can forget back here with tweer 
you and old Flamingo there’’ (he pointed behind us) and § tion 
all... all this” (“ this” being indicated by a sweep ® Mjure 
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gesture of the arm, denoting the beauty spread around us). 
He went on : 

“ All this makes it easier to forget the part I played in 
England, but just now, while I was cruising among the 
memories of the past, those birds flew by, and, taking, so to 
speak, the route of a home-bound ship, I was seized with a 
wild longing to follow them, to go again to England, when 
the present rose like a wind and swept away what was... 
well... @ ...& mere momentary tendency. For I 
don’t wish to know England... any more ever. For 
me it is a closed book. I just want to stay here with you 
toforget—and be gay. That is what I have come back for.” 

And once more he puffed at his pipe, while I struggled 
with an inexplicable mental censorship which prevented 
me saying, ‘“‘ What exactly did you wish to forget?” It 
ought to have been simple, since we were such friends. It 
may have been that friendship never expects us to say 
what we would leave unsaid—the acceptance of “ don’t if 
you'd rather not” attitude. But my affection for him 
made me more anxious to know. I wanted to clear up that 
rumour which I was sure was false. His “forget and be 
gay” sounded final, as much as to say: “‘ Now you know. 
Don’t encourage me to say more.” He ignored my sym- 
pathetic “‘ Yes?’ and, after throwing me the match-box, 
he sank back into his reflection and the continued puffing 
of his pipe. 

_ Time passed. Down below, unnoticed by us, the boom- 
ing had died away. The rushing, roaring breakers had 
grown weary of pounding the Bluff and now fell back like 


| tired things, or broke on a half-roll, to crumble up and deck 


the long sandy shore with an unending line of gradually 
receding foam. The great tide had turned and gone, taking 
its liquid battering-ram to pound some other distant shore. 
From the Bush behind murmuring sounds of eventide 
followed the fall of our lengthy twilight, and through the 
fern I watched the intermittent little lights that shone 
glow-worm like from his pipe. It was night. Behind us 
I heard distinctly the impatient stamping of ‘“ Flamingo ” 
and “ Wild Palm.” He heard it too, and said: “ We'd 
better be going.” He rose as he spoke, knocked a stream 
“2 “a embers from his pipe, and disappeared towards the 
For a time I remained there, mentally oscillating be- 
koa @ conviction that so long as he was back an explana- 
tion for his return was quite unnecessary, and a slight 
injured feeling at his apparent disinclination (since there 
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was a motive for it) to enlighten me, his best friend, as ty 
what had actually compelled him to come back. ., , 

That he was conscious of this latter action of my ninj 
there can be no doubt, for when, a little later, and whik 
I was adjusting the pony’s girth, he said, in a voice whic, 
struck me by its perceptible sadness: “Ill tell you why] 
left England . . . some day.” 

Then, without another word, horse and rider dashed of 
into the darkness, going down the steep and treachery 
path at such a break-neck speed that for a moment] 
doubted his sanity and feared for the safety of both. Fu 
he had no grip and the way was strange. We had not ben 
there for six years or more. Listening and anxious, I waited 
for some sound which would tell me he had gained the 
beach. A long minute passed. I could hear nothing but 
the now gentle murmur of the waves. Far out at seas 
steamer hooted, and suddenly from behind the jutting 
blackness of the Point came the portal lights of the evening 
mail packet, bound for Wellington. In the momentary 
distraction caused by the sudden appearance of that ship 
I fancied I detected a sound as of a huge boulder rolling 
downhill, and a little later I heard his horse cross the 
shingle below. I breathed more freely then. But I confes 
my heart was beating painfully as I followed him, for halt 
way down the track was a sharp turning which took on 
within a yard of a precipitous drop of two hundred feet to 
the rocks. And he had raced down and around that tum 
 €fieee 

A few feet from this dangerous spot ‘‘ Wild Palm ” stopped 
dead, snorted, and reared back in terror, almost unseating 
me. I knew my mount well enough not to force him for 
ward, for similar and previous behaviour on his part ha 
shown me that the animal possessed an innate propensity 
for acting rationally. I therefore dismounted and went 
ahead to ascertain the cause. Right on the dreaded comet, 
not three feet from the precipice, my foot came in contact 
with something soft . . . a wide-brimmed felt hat! His 
hat ! 

“Qdd that he never recovered it,” I thought, and 
shuddered as I peered over the edge. Yet I had heard his 
horse cross the shingle; I heard that quite distinctly. And 
I was not mistaken. A horse did cross the shingle 
riderless horse! And the boulder that rolled to the s 
was the body of my friend. 

Lestiz G. WYLDE 


THE OLD-AGE PENSIONERS’ GRIEVANCES, 
FICTITIOUS AND REAL 


Ever since the Old-Age Pension Law came into force, I 
have been going about among the pensioners from time to 
time trying to find out, in a somewhat casual fashion, 
whether it does or does not answer the purpose for which 
it was passed. That purpose was, we must not forget, to 
better the lot of the aged deserving poor, to help to secure 
them against having to go into the Union when too feeble 
to work. I wished to hear what the old people themselves 
had to say on the subject, whether they were content with 
the way the law works; for no one can know quite so 
well as they do how it actually does work. Do they look 
on it as a measure that confers on them benefit, and to 
which they owe thanks; or as one from which they had 
hoped great things and which has failed them? Have 
they grievances against it, in fact; and, if they have, 
what are their grievances? That is what I have long 
been trying to discover. 

When the Old-Age Pension Law was passed, an outcry 
against it was raised at once, it will be remembered. 
Applicants for pensions would, we were told, bitterly resent 
being called upon to say what means they had and to 
answer questions concerning their previous lives. Then one 
of its clauses was denounced from the very housetops as a 
death-blow to thrift, because it enacted that full pensions 
should not be given to applicants who had more than £21 a 
year of their own, and that no pensions at all should be 
given to those who had £31 10s. or more. The amount of 
the pension too was attacked. To expect an old man—or 
an old woman—to live on 5s. a week, even if he had £21 
& year wherewith to eke it out, was declared to be stupid 
as well as cruel—with good reason, too. And the outcry 
against the law goes on still, in spite of the fact that the 
limit of income for a full pension has been raised from 
£21 to £65, and the amount of the pension from 5s. to 10s. 
A quite special attack, indeed, is now being levied against 
it, because of the asking of questions it entails. One might 
hink, from some of the speeches on the subject, that the 
great mass of old-age pensioners, together with their kith 
and kin, were clamouring for pensions to be granted to all 
comers, rich and poor alike, worthless and worthy; and 
for no other reason than that an end would thus be put to 

questioning. 
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Now there are, no doubt, old people who regard it as, 
grievance that they must answer certain questions befor 
they can become old-age pensioners. So far as my om 
experience goes, however, their number is quite notably 
small, As I have filled in more than a thousand applica. 
tions for old-age pensions during the last fifteen years, | 
have had to do a fair amount of the questioning which 
is supposed to kindle grievances; and I could count om 
my fingers the applicants I have come across who, when 
questioned, showed signs of annoyance or even of rufiled 
nerves. And with one exception, a testy old gentleman 
who was at war with his kind, all those who did show signs 
of annoyance had no claim to pensions, as their income 
were above the limit. What the more susceptible of the 
applicants do object to, I find, is not answering ques 
tions, but answering them in public, within earshot, per- 
haps, of a neighbour, as they must if they take their appli- 
cations to the Post Office to be filled in. But it is only 
those who cannot fill in their own applications, and have 
no friend to fill them in, who need take them to the Post 
Office, and they are but the few. Thus the questioning 
grievance may surely be ranked among the fictitious. 

As for the income limit, that, whether fixed at £21 or £26, 
or at £65, is a matter of supreme indifference to the over 
whelming majority of old-age pensioners, as it does not 
touch them at all. Of the 916,771 persons in the receipt 
of old-age pensions last March, 853,859, i.e. 93 out of every 
100, had full pensions, a proof that their incomes did not 
exceed £26 a year. Thus, so far as 93 per cent. of the 
pensioners are concerned, and they the poorest, the Old 
Age Pension Amendment Act, by which the income limit 
was raised last August from £26 to £65, is the veriest fraud: 
it redresses no grievance of theirs, confers on them no 
benefit. It is their better-off fellow-pensioners, and stil 
better-off would-be pensioners, on whom it does confer 
benefit. 

Then 589,966 of the pensioners, i.e. 64 out of evety 
100, are women; and of the women whose applications 1 
have filled in, five at least out of every six had no fixed 
incomes; they had nothing to depend upon excepting 
what they could earn. And most of them had neither 
husband nor child; they were “lone” women, in fact. 
It would therefore smack of the absurd, surely, were they, 
or any of the 853,859 pensioners who have full pensions; 
to cherish a grievance against the law on the score that, if 
they had larger incomes than they have, incomes above 
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$65, their pensions would be smaller than they are. I 
certainly never yet met with an old-age pensioner who 
cherished any such grievance. Nor have I ever yet met 
with any old man—or woman—who had saved less than 
he might have saved, through the fear lest he should not 
at seventy obtain a full pension. Moreover, since the 
Qld-Age Pension Law came into force, the working-classes, 
as a whole, have saved more than they ever saved before. 
That official returns prove. In 1922, 81 millions were 
paid into the Post Office Savings Bank, whereas in 1908 
the amount paid in was only 40 millions. The income- 
limit grievance also must, therefore, in fairness be classed 
as fictitious. 

With regard to the amount of old-age pensions, the 
feeling of the average pensioner has varied considerably. 
When pensions were first granted, the more respectable of 
the pensioners were much too glad to have 5s. a week 
secure to cavil because it was only 5s. There was remark- 
ably. little grumbling, among those whom I knew, until the 
war came, and brought with it a great increase in the price 
of food. Even then most of the old people were wonderfully 
patient—so patient, indeed, that I never realized how near 
starvation some of them were until I saw their delight 
when their pensions were raised to 7s. 6d. Now that they 
have 10s. there is less grumbling than before, although 
grumbling there is, of course. Rents are so high and food 
is so dear that their 10s. does not go so far as their 5s. 
used to go, they complain. That is a grievance undoubtedly, 
a real grievance; still, even that is not one of the sort 
that rankle most. In the eyes of many very worthy old- 
age pensioners, indeed, it is as nothing compared with 
two. other grievances they have. Of that I find proof at 
every turn while going about among them. 


* * * * * 


“What’s the good o’ them pensions I’ud like to know ? ” 
an old workhouse inmate exclaimed testily a few months 
ago. “Pensions or no pensions, it’s all t’same to us. We 
allus come ’ere i’ the end.” 

There were nods of approval in all parts of the ward, 
“hie by cries of: “ You’re right, pensions do nought 

us. 

“Nobody’ud take me in, feed me and do for me for ten 
bob a week; no, nor yet for fifteen,” the old man con- 
tinued. “TI doubt if they’ud do it for twenty. They’re a 
gtasping lot, them as take folk in.” 
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“They don’t think much of us as lodgers, you see,” 
another old inmate remarked, glancing at his fellow inmates 
critically. ‘‘ Besides, they haven’t the room now to take 
anyone in. I didn’t come here till I’d tramped this tow 
from end to end, and the only place I could find was an 
attic. Yes, and I should have been glad to have even that, 
if I could. But its rent was a pound a week, and ten 
shillings was all I had for everything.” 

There were between forty and fifty men in that wand, 
old men for the most part, men who would never se 
seventy again. And a motley set they were: ne’er-do-well 
was written in unmistakable terms on many of their faces; 
tippler, too, on some; criminal on others. If half of thos 
who were there had ever done an honest day’s work in 
their lives, their whole appearance belied them. And 
sitting there side by side with them were some very decent 
old men, who looked as if they had worked only too hard 
and too long, had worked, indeed, until they were worn out, 

So far as I could judge, most of those in that ward were 
of the casual labourer type; still, there was quite a fair 
number of artisans among them. Quite a, fair number, too, 
of men who, as their hands showed, had been clerks or 
something of the sort. They all sat there together, good, 
bad, and middling; and, oddly enough, for equality of 
treatment is the order of the day there, the bad seemed 
to be faring much better than the good. One might have 
thought, to look at them, that comfort was made to vary 
inversely with merit in latter-day workhouses. For the 
more worthless of the inmates seemed cheerful and well 
content, although the place is, as one of them remarked 
casually, ‘“d d dull”; while the more worthy were all 
more or less depressed. Some of them, indeed, were 
evidently just about as miserable as miserable could be. 
Not that they are of the complaining sort. I hardly heard 
a word against the food they had or the way in which they 
were treated. None the less, grievances they have, as ! 
soon found; one grievance so real and so great that, 8 
far as the more respectable of the old inmates are con 
cerned, it makes all other grievances as nought. That 
grievance is the fact of their being where they are, being 
in the workhouse. That every decent old man I ever met 
in a workhouse, and every decent old woman, resem 
bitterly. And with good reason, for a workhouse, although 
the best place perhaps for the worthless, is not 4 place 
where decent old folk who are, or might be, old-age ee 
sioners should have to live. Such folk resent being ¢ 
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the more bitterly because they feel that it is unjust that 
they should be there. The Old-Age Pension Law was 
passed, they maintain, to secure them against having 
fo go into the workhouse. Yet there they are, and 
there they must live, day in and day out, with the 
veriest riff-raff. And that they regard as a very great 
hardship, one that entails on them disgrace as well as 
ery. 

me What is the good of an old-age pension to me, when I 
must end my days here?” ‘That is a question I am often 
asked when going about in workhouses. And what is the 
good ? Little wonder there are some 61,000 fewer old-age 
pensioners now than there were eight years ago. 

So far as the law is concerned, the great majority of 
workhouse inmates who are above seventy might be old- 
age pensioners. Nearly 45,000 of them have been old-age 
pensioners. I rarely go into a workhouse now but I find 
there ex-old-age pensioners, men and women, some of 
them, who had claimed their pensions the very first day 
they could, had claimed them gladly, joyfully, without a 
doubt in their minds but that they were at length safe 
from all danger of ever becoming paupers. 

“There’s no fear now of the workhouse, now as I’ve 
got my pension-book. I can manage well enough on 10s. 
a week, whether other folk can or not—I’ve had to do on 
less.” That is the strain in which I often hear old women 
talk, old men too sometimes, when starting life as old-age 
pensioners. They are so sure that they can live on 10s. a 
week, so sure, too, that, come what may, they can go on 
to the very end fending for themselves. Even those whose 
strength is already beginning to fail them seem to take it 
for granted, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, that 
someone or other will take them in and do for them when 
failed them it has. Yet, in the course of a year or two, 
many of those same old people go to the workhouse, and 
through no fault of their own. They must go, they have 
no alternative, when too feeble to live alone, unless they 
have someone able and willing to give them a home. And 
most of those who go would have to go, it must be noted, 
even if their pensions were 20s. a week instead of 10s. 
None the less they bitterly resent having to go, even more 
bitterly than those who have never been pensioners. “ What 
is the good of a pension to me?” they too ask, and angrily 
sometimes, 

Then not only are there in workhouses many respectable 
ex-old-age pensioners, but there are still more future 
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pensioners, men and women who are counting the dayg 
until they can come out, claim their pensions, and make, 
fresh start in life. 

Quite recently I was asked by a widow to fill in for he 
an application for an old-age pension. She was within, 
week of her seventieth birthday, and she had just come op 
of the workhouse, where some four years before she hai 
been taken straight from the hospital. She had come a 
that she might claim her pension, having scraped together, 
few shillings on which to live while waiting until it wy 
granted. Then she would have to live on 10s. a wee, 
for she is alone in the world, has no one on whom she cap 
count for help. And out of the 10s. she had already 
arranged to pay 5s. a week as rent for a room about the 
size of a mail-boat cabin. Thus her income, when her rent 
is paid, is now 5s. a week. That is all she has for food, 
lighting, clothes, shoes, soap, and all besides. She thinks 
she can eke it out by doing a little sewing; but, whether 
she can or not, on one point she is firmly determined, go 
back to the workhouse sHe will not; she suffered too much 
while there. Come what may she will never again pass her 
days and nights with such women as she lived with there, 
she declares. Better a crust of bread alone than the most 
savoury of pottages with them, she seems to think. 

Now 5s. a week, with food dear as it is, spells, as the 
old woman knows, semi-starvation; and that she is pre 
pared to face rather than return to the workhouse. The 
chances are, however, she will have to return, unless death 
comes to her suddenly. She will be taken there, whether 
she wishes it or not; for, although she may manage to 
exist, so long as she can do for herself, there will come a 
time when she cannot. Then, as she is a lone woman, the 
workhouse will be her only refuge. 

As it was with that woman, so is it. with many decent 
old men and women. They are in the workhouse just 
waiting until they are seventy, when they will come out 
and claim their pensions; and they too will return ther, 
unless the fates with their shears intervene. Most of them 
would never have gone there had they not been too feeble 
to fend for themselves on the pittance they could earl 
even with the help of a little out-relief. Already at sixty 
average working people are old, older than average leisure 
class people at seventy, much older so far as looks go 
And they who look old are sorely handicapped as work 
seekers, especially if they are women. 4 hib 

Most of the women who drift into the Union, ¥ 
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waiting for their pensions, are widows or spinsters. Many 
of them were domestic servants in their young days, and 
lived more or less in comfort, saving a little money the 
while—they had no chance of saving much. Until they 
were forty all went well with them as a rule, they say; 
fairly well until they were fifty. Then their trials began. 
As they were no longer so smart as they once were, they 
must go into places where their wages were lower than 
before, while their work was perhaps harder; and, by the 
time they were sixty, it was only the lucky among them 
who could find places at all—the luckless must take to 
charring. Such women have pitiable tales to tell of how 
they tramped round begging for work; how they tried to 
make every penny they had do ten times as much as it 
could do, that their pennies might last out until they were 
seventy. So long as they had somewhere to sleep, they 
could struggle on, some of them say, even though worried 
all the time by the fear lest their health should fail and 
they should have to go into the Union. Still, the working 
women who can struggle on alone until they are seventy 
are the few; by the time they are sixty-five, the many are 
nearing the end of their strength. 

“T should never have come here could I have had my 
old-age pension at sixty-five,” a workhouse inmate once 
said to me bitterly. ‘“‘I could have managed till I was 
sixty-five, though I was fair worn-out at sixty. But it 
was no good trying to manage till I was seventy, I knew, 
so I just lost heart and came. What would be the use of 
a pension to me at seventy? I shall be in my grave long 
before I am seventy.” 

“What is the use of an old-age pension at seventy ?” 
That is a question I am frequently asked by working men 
and women, who, more often than not, go on to assure me 
that to them it would be of no use at all. A pension at 
sixty would be a real boon, they say, or even at sixty-five ; 
they might get along until then; but at seventy ! 

“A pension at seventy is all very well for the well-paid, 
for them as have saved money. They can afford to wait. 
But for them as must spend week by week what they earn, 
and them must as have families, why, it’s just nought.” 
So at least many middle-aged women, who have worked 
hard all their lives, declare. They, their menfolk too, 
bitterly resent having to wait for their pensions until they 
ate seventy, when the chances are, as they say, they will 

in their graves. That is for them a very real grievance, 
one that they cherish the more because, if they are not in 
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their graves, they may, as they know, be in the workhoug§ phat 
They may have to go there, even though they have saya away 
up money enough to keep them, if all goes well, until they weilee 
are seventy. From sixty-five to seventy is a critical ting in the 
for hand-workers; and, if illness comes, and leaves then} moth 
too feeble to live alone, they must go to the workhouse} either 
unless they have a son or a daughter able and willing tof himse 
take them in. If they are lone folk they must go ther} has r 
sooner or later, and what will be the use of a pension to} Byen 
them then ? washi 

Although there are many ex-old-age pensioners and} cannc 
many future old-age pensioners living in workhouses, ther] of he 
are, of course, many, many more actual old-age pensionen} It is 
living outside. And as I go about among them and se} to thi 
how they live, I wonder sometimes what use their pension 
are even to many of them. Old-age pensions are undoubtedly 
a very great benefit, a real blessing, to the old people who} says, 
have sons and daughters able and willing to watch ove} go ¢ 
them, make a home for them, and tend them when they And 
are too feeble to tend themselves. But for those who ar thoug 
alone in the world, who have no one to give them a helping} heart 
hand when stricken, nowhere where they can betake them] To 
selves, it is far otherwise. For them pensions are nthe n 
benefit at all; on the contrary, they spell misery. Fo them 
there comes a time even to the strong when they cannoffis un 
market, cook, wash, and clean for themselves, cannot liv thous 
alone, in fact, with decency, let alone comfort. If they} pensic 
do not go to the workhouse, they must inevitably sink intol seven 
squalor, unless indeed they have money to pay someone} grieve 
to take care of them. And the lone old-age pensioner prievs 
who have enough money for that are but few; for a catefold n 
taker’s wages are high in this our day. Never a year passed Pensi 
now but alone-standing pensioners die of sheer neglect) which 
semi-starvation; they die because they would rather di4 now, 
than go into the workhouse, and there is nowhere else wher ence 
they can go. For them, too, that is the greatest of the 
grievances. 


They who framed the Old-Age Pension Law seem" Ur 
have taken it for granted that every old-age pension are re 
would have a son or a daughter able and willing to Was car 


care of him—or her—and make a home for him, should! 
need one. As a point of fact, however, very few pensioné While 
have any such a son or daughter. Of that I have agi These 
and again obtained proof while seeking homes for some fare pr 
them. A large number of them are practically alone 4doors 
the world; so far as they know they have no “ belongings, I truste 
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use| yhat relatives they ever had having either died or drifted 
savelf away. A still larger number have only relatives who are 
they} useless, so far as home-providing goes. With the best will 
timel in the world the average working man cannot take in his 
then# mother or his father; there is no room in his house for 
\ouse,f either. He is lucky, indeed, if there is room enough for 
ng to} himself, his wife, and children. Moreover, if by chance he 
ther} has room, his wife may object to an additional inmate. 
on 0) Even the best of old folk make work in a house; their 
washing is “‘ something awful,’ I am told. Then they 
| andj cannot abide open doors or windows, and she must think 
there} of her children, who love them and ought to have them. 
ionen| It is even worse with a daughter, for she has her husband 
d se} to think of as well as her children. Many a woman begins 
nsion’} by swearing that nothing would induce her to let her mother 
atedly} o into the workhouse, and she honestly means what she 
e whol says. None the less, almost as often as not she lets her 
| Ove go there in the end; she must, she has no alternative. 
| they} And when once the mother is there, old-age pensioner 
10 alt} though she be, there she must stay, eating out her very 
elping} heart the while if she is a decent old woman. 
them} To thousands of old-age pensioners, and they among 
re nthe most deserving, the fact of there being no refuge for 
Fo them but the workhouse, when too feeble to live alone, 
annoy is undoubtedly the greatest of all grievances; while to 
liv thousands of their kith and kin who are waiting to become 
- they] pensioners, the fact that they must wait until they are 
k intl seventy, when they will probably be in their graves, is a 
meoit} grievance almost equally great. Those are real grievances, 
lonely grievances which cause great suffering to many very worthy 
, catef old men and women. Were they redressed, the Old-Age 
passed Pension Law would undoubtedly serve the purpose for 
eglect] which it was passed very much better than it serves it 
et dijnow. So at least it seems to me after fifteen years’ experi- 
whet ence of the pensioners and their ways. And one of the 
f theif two grievances might be redressed without anyone being 
the poorer. Of that Denmark affords proof. 
em “| Under the Danish Old-Age Pension Law, local authorities 
sion] ate required to provide homes for such of the pensioners 
0 1|°8 cannot live alone and have no relatives with whom they 
uld man live. Each town has a home or homes of its own, 
si While in the country two or three districts join in a home. 
) age These homes, which are, as a rule, simple little places, 
ome ; are reserved for the really deserving aged poor; their 
one Wdoors are closed inexorably against all who cannot be 
gings trusted to demean themselves with propriety. The result 
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: ' per heaifindignay 
in these homes is lower than in many of the poor-housed 
just as it is lower in the Eastbourne Pensioners’ Homey: 
which is worked on the same lines as the Danish, than i} 
the average English workhouse. WhenI was last in Da 
mark, in some of the homes the working expenses, thanks t 
there being no officials, were only one-twentieth of the whol 
expenditure, and in none of them was it more than one-fifth 
Thus our local authorities would actually save money wer 
they to transfer all the deserving aged poor from workhouws 
to homes to-morrow. 

The redressing of the other grievance would be a mud 
more serious business. Were the pensionable age to k 
reduced from seventy to sixty-five, there would inevitabl 
be a great increase in the expense entailed by the Old-Ag 
Pension Law. That increase would, however, be counte 
balanced to a considerable extent by a decrease in tl 
cost of poor relief. None the less, as the increase woul 
be greater than the decrease, the granting of old-ag 
pensions to applicants at sixty-five would undoubted 
mean one more burden for the back of our sorely beburdene 
nation. Still, that new burden would not be very mut 
heavier than the burden that would be entailed by th 
granting of old-age pensions all round—to all above seven 
who cared to claim them, whether they need them or nd 
And there is hardly an election nowadays but solem 
pledges are given that old-age pensions all round shall } 
granted, as soon as there is money enough in the Exchequé 
to defray the cost. ' 

Now the granting of old-age pensions at sixty-five | 
those who need them would be a great boon to the post 
especially the deserving poor, and it would redress a vel 
real grievance; whereas the granting of those pensi0s 
all round would be merely a little present to the compar 
tively well-to-do and nothing whatever to the rich. 4! 
it would redress no grievance at all. Nay, it would actu 
aggravate a grievance which the poor already cherish ve 
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iesentfully. For they are fully alive to the fact that, if old- 

gg pensions were granted to those who do not need them, 
there would be no hope of there ever being money enough 

n the Exchequer to grant them at sixty-five to those who 
io need them, and very sorely. There may, of course, be 
poor old folk who would rejoice were old-age pensions given 
o their richer brothers and sisters, but I have never yet 
aiome across them. On the contrary, among those whom I 


ll, now, there are but few who would not wax righteously 


wiindignant were I to tell them that the great lady, of whose 
motor-car they stand perhaps in awe and dread, was to be 
tagiven ten shillings a week, just as much as is given to them. 


EpitH SELLERS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRISONER OF Wap 
AN ESCAPE AND RECAPTURE 


[The writer, who was wounded and made prisoner on the Western Front early in 
1916, described in the January “ National Review” his first two efforts 
escape. Both were at the last moment frustrated by the Germans. He andq 
friend determined tomake another attempt—this time from Schwarmstedt Camp.) 


At the very first start off I stuck in the window. 

I squeezed, I pushed, I wriggled, I heaved. No good 
I was stuck. I went on sticking. 

“What on earth is happening to you? Why don’t you 
geton?” The frenzied anxiety in Gulland’s whisper behind 
me urged me to renewed efforts. 

Perhaps I needed urging. Perhaps my inability to 
compress myself into something smaller, to bend my ankk 
that eighth of an inch more that was needed to get my foot 
out of the angle of the window-frame where it had jammed 
itself, was partly due to my being half-paralysed by funk. 
It is difficult, in looking back on a moment of intense excite 
ment, to sort out with any attempt at accuracy the feelings 
that accompanied it. Mine certainly were mixed. I wanted 
to get out right enough, but the scheme had never struck 
me as a very hopeful one. The probability of a bullet in 
the back has not for me the kind of irresistible charm that 
sends me hurrying to meet it with winged feet—that is if 
one can hurry to meet a bullet in the back. 

Anyhow, my feet made a great nuisance of themselves 
that night; perhaps the stiffness of my nailed boots contr 
buted to my difficulties; possibly the fact that I am built 
on the large side, more on the lines of the rhinoceros than 
the gazelle, is not much of a help when it is a question of 
jumping through windows that measure about three feet by 
two. Anyhow, there I was. There I seemed to be fixed. 

“Can’t get my foot out,” I murmured. “I’ve got stuck 
somehow !”’ 

Our chances of escape, such as they were, depended on 
a time-table in which minutes, not hours—seconds, indeed, 
rather than minutes—figured most prominently. 

We had no time to waste on sticking in windows. Every 
instant that I hung there, mere flicker of eternity though 
it might be, diminished our hope of getting over that wit 
before the patrol came round or the sentry came back from 
the end of his beat. 

For the moment the only sounds came from the roo 
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iehind me—slight sounds, mostly the breathing of sleeping 
men. Out of the eight occupants of the room six took so 
litle interest in the crazy proceedings of Gulland and 
nyself that they were asleep. 

A final shove, into which Gulland put his entire soul, 
fnally did the trick. I burst out like a cork from a bottle, 
and an instant later was racing for the corner with him hard 
on my heels. 

As I was the eldest and the heaviest, we had settled I 
should have the advantage of the angle made by the ten- 
foot barbed wire separating the hospital enclosure from the 
main camp, with the similar wire which constituted the 
outer barrier. 

We had placed an empty wooden box the evening before 
ina careless but handy position up against the inner rabbit 
wire so as to afford a convenient stile. In a twinkling I 
was over that and running up the separation wire. At the 
top I was able to get my leg over the corner pretty easily, 
but my breeches caught on a barb and delayed me for an 
agonizing minute, at the end of which I descended to the 
ee side in safety, but minus portions of both breeches 
and leg. 

Gulland with great agility clambered up and over the 
outer fence, in spite of its awkward inward tilt, and we shot 
across into the shadow of the storehouse, with our hearts 
hammering against our ribs. 

It was a welcome patch of shadow, but we passed it in a 
second. On we flew over a few yards of firm ground, and 
then we were in the peat-hags. Deprived of even the false 


+} feeling of increasing security given by rapid motion, we 


foundered and leapt from one shaking peat-hag to another, 
while those cursed arc lights seemed to hold us still silhou- 
etted for the sentries to fire at. Not a sound came from 
behind us except the throb, throbbing of the engine, but it 
was impossible to believe that we were not being pursued’; 
and before us stretched mile upon mile of this awful peat. 

Black and shining with moisture it lay, the wetness 
reflecting back the light from the arc lamps, and the 
blackness concealing from us the treacherous pitfalls it 
Presented for our undoing at every step. 

On we plunged. We jumped from tussock to tussock ; 
we fell, picked ourselves up, fell again, got up, and staggered 
on; gasped, panted, dropped a leg down to the knee in an 
indistinguishable hole just as we thought we had got it 

need on a tuft. They grew close together, those tufts, 
Sometimes so close that no gap between them was visible 
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at all, and you strode forward to your fall, thinking you hag 
at last found a firm foothold. 

At first we ran, rather wildly as to direction, falling a 
every few steps, crawling out on to a new tussock, and 
slipping back into the bog. Soon we were so soused and 
coated with mud that possibly any guard who might hare 
seen us would have taken us merely for peat-hags that 
trembled rather more violently than the usual shaking and 
quaking of the bog. 

We had decided, in defiance of the Kommandents 
warning, to make across the moor to the south-west. B 
doing this we should avoid the track to the station, while 
going in the general direction we aimed at. Not many 
people, certainly, would have gone the way we took; and 
as we dragged ourselves over and through the last half-mile 
I felt that it was well on the cards that our fate would he 
the same as the Roumanians. The ground grew squadgier 
and squadgier, and it was all we could do, by linking hands 
and jumping from bog-myrtle tuft to bog-myrtle tuit, to 
keep from sinking altogether. The arc lights pursued us in 
the most pitiless manner; it was amazing to see how far 
they carried. But after three miles of this frightful going, 
dark shapes began to loom against the sky ahead of us, and 
soon these were to be distinguished as being the leafy branches 
of some willow-trees. Wading and splashing we struggled 
towards them, and at length, by a final succession of heaves 
and plunges, we hoisted ourselves on to a peaty meadow, 
which if not quite dry enough to be called terra firma was 
at least firmer terra. 

Very glad we were to set foot on it; and with renewed 
energy we crossed two or three similar meadows at a smart 
pace. But the sun rises early on May 29th, and it was not 
long before we heard in the distance the noise of a scythe 
being whetted. Good cover was very scarce, and, after 
looking wildly round, we ended by throwing ourselves down 
in a small clump, no larger than a room, of alder-bushes 
and bog-myrtle, with a wire fence running along one side of 
it. We had to burrow well into the bog-myrtle in order to 
get quite out of sight, but once there, we had plenty oi time 
to rest and to hug ourselves in our freedom. 

It seemed impossible to believe that after so many 
months of scheming and labour, all ending in bitter dis 
appointment, the longed-for day had dawned at last, and 
that we were actually at large! Why had we not been shot 
as we climbed the wire or while we crawled and leapt among 
the peat-hags ? We must have been visible for ages. What 
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gould the sentries have been doing? Were the Huns so 
sure of recapturing us that they did not think it was worth 
while to dirty their boots by following us into the mud ? 
Were they waiting for us even now at some point farther on ? 

At all events we were free, and surely the difficulties in 
store for us could not be greater than those we had already 
grappled with ? Yet in spite of all efforts to reassure our- 
selves, we could not get rid of the haunting nightmare of 
pursuit which hung over us all day as we lay among the 
leaves. From time to time the voices of. haymakers or the 
distant rumbling of a passing wagon sent our hearts into 
our mouths; but there was no sign of the chase till late in 
the afternoon, when the sound of a heavy man walking at a 
tremendous rate from the direction of the camp startled us 
horribly, and we flattened ourselves closer than ever to the 
ground in snipe-like postures of hush. 

Twang ! twang! went the wire, and we held our breath. 
He was very close to us, but in another instant we heard 
him striding on, and gradually his footsteps died away. 
Had he seen us? Could he possibly not have done so? 
At any rate, there was nothing to be done, so we did nothing. 

I don’t recommend a swamp of alder-bushes and bog- 
myrtle as the place in which most happily to spend a motion- 
less day, lying on one’s back. But we English pride our- 
selves upon our consideration for dumb animals, and there 
can be no doubt that Gulland and I were a godsend to the 
mosquitoes. On the other hand, he who would include the 
mosquito among the dumb must himself be classed among 
the deaf, and why should it not be equally incumbent on 
these winged songsters to show some consideration for the 
deaf? However, they appear to be devoid of any feeling of 
chivalry. By the time we rose up from our long rest I was 
4 mass of blood from elbow to finger and from hair to chin, 
and in a fever from the poison of the stings. 

For the best part of an hour we had had to lie flat on our 
backs while there descended upon us a tropical thunderstorm 
that reached such dimensions that the water flowed under 
my twenty-six-inch waist. (Note.—Nous avons changé tout 
ca!) In other ways it was an extraordinarily pleasant 
day. The persistent way in which the crane robbed the 
crow of all the biggest sticks in its nest above our heads, 
and flew triumphantly back with them over us to her own 
tree some twenty yards away, and there inserted them in 
&n erection she considered more worthy of good material, 
Prevented any feeling of dullness. It was nice, too, to listen 
to the drumming of the snipe. 
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Later, with the aid of a pin, I pricked a page of my diary 
in the fly-leaf of a pocket volume of Henry IV. It was ow 
only literary provender, and later on we had to tear it in 
half so that both of us could read at the same time. 

We were only a mile or two from the banks of the Aller 
the river we had crossed on our way up from the station, 
We were confronted with the prospect of crossing it again, 
and also the Leine, which joined it some few miles to the 
north. Farther on we should have to get over the Weser, 
and last of all the Ems. 

These four rivers, our shortage of food, and our inade 
quate maps were our main bugbears. It is all very fine to 
talk of swimming rivers; for an escaper it is out of the 
question till the end of his journey, because it means that all 
his food will be soaked, and subsequently putrified. Besides, 
the calls on his physique are quite exacting enough without 
adding the weight and discomfort of saturated clothes, 
So we intended, if we could, to cross the Aller and the Leine 
before they met and became one wide stream and too deep 
to wade. 

That night the moon rose early and lit up with magic 
beauty the pine-forest that we presently entered. The first 
part of that walk was pure enjoyment, except for one episode. 
The going was quite easy; we found beautiful tracks, and 
all went well and smoothly until suddenly we caught sight 
of a human-looking object lurking in the shadow of the pines. 
A poisonous, crouching figure it looked, just as if it was 
waiting to pounce. I stopped dead, twitching Gulland’s 
sleeve as I did so, and together we sank sideways off the 
track and into the trees. There we crouched for a good 
five minutes, neither watcher nor watched moving so much 
as an eyebrow. 

Surely no human figure would remain motionless for 80 
long? Simultaneously the doubt came to us both, and by 
a common impulse we crept cautiously forward. A moment 
later the light struck our terrifier at a different angle, and he 
stood revealed for what he was—no other than a juniper 
bush. 

Our nerves were bad. We crossed a road, and for the 
next five minutes plunged through a field of corn not 4 
couple of hundred yards from a farmhouse. At its far side 
we broke through a fence and emerged upon a great waste of 
grassy land. 

Before and below us a sea of white mist reflected the 
moonlight and lay like a shining veil between us and the 
landscape. 
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Far above us we could hear the cry of plover as they 
wheeled invisibly through the night, somewhere in the clouds 
of vapour behind which the moon had vanished. The 
compass was produced, and by its aid we steered slowly 
down a gentle incline. As we descended there arose around 
us a weird chorus that filled the whole air and grew louder 
at every step we took. It brought something back into my 
mind, but at first I could only grope there for it, while, 
elusive, as half-roused memories are apt to be, it continually 
evaded me. Then suddenly I pinned it down, as the recol- 
lection of the spruit outside Middelburg flashed across me. 

“ Frogs!” I exclaimed, turning triumphantly to Gulland. 

“Well, that means that the river must be near,” he 
answered. And the next moment we nearly walked into it. 
I think we were only stopped from actually doing so by the 
plopping and the splashes of the frogs as they took to the 
water in their thousands at our approach. 

This was the river we meant to walk across. As I was 
taller than Gulland, I took off my clothes and waded gingerly 
in. It was delicious; the water was warm to the skin, and 
the smooth and sandy floor most restful and pleasant to the 
toes. I got about thirty yards over; but the stream set 
to the farther side, and the next minute I was off my feet. 
Back I came. 

“No good,” I said to Gulland; “‘ we couldn’t get the 
things over dry.” 

This was a nasty knock. 

“What’s to be done now ?”’ I asked. 

“Put your clothes on,” Gulland tersely replied. 

While I was struggling into them he wandered idly along 
the bank, and suddenly I saw him dart to the edge of the 
water. A minute more and he came quickly back to me. 

“A boat!” he exclaimed in some excitement. ‘‘ There’s 
a boat tied to the bank just down there!” 

“Gracious! What luck!” I ejaculated. “ Does it look 
as if it would float?’ I added. 

“ It’s a perfectly good boat,” Gulland assured me. 

This heaven-sent craft had sculls placed ready to our 
hands. A few strokes carried us into the rushes on the 
far side. There we left our transport, presumably to the 
great annoyance of the locals. 

As we stepped ashore an owl hooted in the wood above 
us, and was answered by another. The last of the Mohicans, 
or the Crees or Sioux Indians? My scalp tightened con- 
vulsively on my head. Decidedly my nerves were not all 
that they might have been. 
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We pushed on up the hill, and came at the top to a road 
with a signpost indicating that it led to Schwarmsted 
town, and beyond that to a town called Neustadt. This 
we followed, and soon passed through a small hamlet, wher 
the barking dogs added to my terrors. No one heeded their 
warning, however. We had not meant to go into Schwarn. 
stedt itself, but before we knew where we were, we were in 
the middle of it. As we drew near the big inn a shadow 
detached itself from behind a corner of it. 

“‘ Halt!” said the shadow in commanding tones. 

We halted, as to the manner born, and twisted ou 
paralysed necks towards the oncoming figure. It had one 
stiff leg, as we quickly observed, but it had a stiff stick as 
well. It wore a uniform cap, but a civilian dress. It also 
looked rather startled. After the mosquitoes and the 
thunderstorm and the bog we were not very likely-looking 
objects; and we, too, had sticks. 

“* Where are you going ?”’ 

“To Neustadt,” I replied as ingratiatingly as I could 
It was the name that we had seen on the signpost. 

“* This is not a proper time of night to be walking about.” 

But if he imagined I was going to be led away into the 
mazes of a verbose disquisition on academical points like 
that he had mistaken his man. He had also mistaken his 
man’s knowledge of the language. 

I coldly ignored his contribution to the conversation. 

“Ist das richtig?” said I, these being the only three 
words I could string together. I indicated that I was 
referring to the road before us by staring fixedly past him 
and in the direction in question. 

But instead of following my gaze, his eyes were fastened, 
with a deplorable want of tact, upon my bare head. 

‘“* Why haven’t you got a cap?’ he demanded rudely. 

“Ist das richtig?” I repeated doggedly. I hoped that 
he was slowly gathering the impression that I was one of 
those strong, resolute men of action rather than words. But 

if he was impressed, he hid it from us. Still, he varied his 
question. 

“Have you papers ? ” he asked. 

** Ist das richtig ? ” I inquired. 

Perhaps my versatile talk failed to interest him. Per 
haps he hoped, by getting rid of the subject, to induce in me 
a more informative frame of mind. At all events he suddenly 
aneppee out an answer. 

ce a.’ 

“So!” said I. “Guten abend,” I added as an after: 
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thought, thereby demonstrating that I could talk on more 
topics than one if I chose. Without waiting for any repartee 
from him we strode forward. 

As soon as we had turned the corner we broke into a run. 

We tore along, rather at random, across the railway, 
over the allotments of the porters, leaving huge footprints 
in the cabbage-beds ; up a hill and through a kind of suburb, 
till at the top we came upon open country. It was a lot too 
open. The only cover in sight was a tiny wood of little 
larches to the right of the road. 

We had no supply of water for the day, so we had to 
stop to spend an agonized minute or two in scraping some 
up from the bottom of the ditch at the side of the road. 
While we were doing this we were scared by the sound of 
approaching wheels, and off we darted into the plantation 
before we had collected more than a very scanty store. I 
expect it was the early morning milk-cart, which was the 
bane of our existence during the escape. 

The young trees in the plantation were at that stage 
when they lose their lowest branches and are big enough to 
have killed the grass growing around their roots. We lay 
beneath them on the bare ground, and felt that it was bare 
to the point of indecency. We spent that day watching 
the feet and ankles of the élite of Schwarmstedt walking along 
the track beside the wood. I remember one pair of very 
neat ankles encased in smart white stockings and pro- 
pelled by small feet in rather gorgeous shoes. Alongside of 
them moved the lower extremities of some beautifully creased 
trousers. No doubt, I thought, an officer out for his Sunday 
airing with his geliebte Frdulein. . . . 

We dared not move till late that night. It was unsatis- 
factory to reflect that this, our third night out, found us no 
more than seven or eight miles from our starting-point. 
When it was quite,dark we started forth again, made our 
way over a number of fields and across the line; and so, 
after walking for two or three miles, we came to river 
number two. 

_The Leine was obviously not to be forded. It was a 
wide and a fast-flowing stream, running between steep and 
high banks and showing marks of winter floods over thirty 
feet above the present level. For a mile or so we followed 
Its course ; it was very slow going and rough walking in the 
darkness ; stumbling along in such circumstances soon 
became a tiring process. The river twisted like a cork- 
a which made it difficult to reckon how far we were 

Be ein’ 
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We went another mile or so along the bank, and 
then came to a long suspension-bridge with a woode 
floor, leading to a village whose church we could see upon 
the opposite shore. It looked as though it must be guarded; 
but after watching it for some time without seeing anyone, 
we decided to risk it, and so, with great misgivings, we 
distrustfully tiptoed across. We passed safely through the 
sleeping village, and went on along a road beyond it. We 
had now negotiated the first two rivers, and we intended to 
follow roads that led in a south-westerly direction till we 
struck the big canal we had spotted from the train. It was 
not the most direct route that we might have taken from the 
camp to the Dutch frontier, but we reckoned that nowhere 
else should we hit upon such good going as we should find 
by the canal. I am not sure, however, that it was worth 
the long detour. 

All night till break of dawn we walked along the road, 
becoming very thirsty before daylight began to appear, 
for nowhere was there any water. We wished we had filled 
our bottles at the Leine ; but water is heavy to carry, and we 
had no expectation of such a scarcity. There was also, to 
our dismay, a terrible lack of cover. At last we saw a 
wooded hill standing among some fields on our right, and 
we decided that there we must make our lodging for the day. 
The only water to be seen was a little marsh near by, and we 
stooped beside it, pushing our drinking utensils into the 
mud to collect what moisture there was to be extracted 
from it. Then we hurried on to the wood, where we threw 
ourselves down in some heather among the trees. We 
were none too soon ensconced, for it was not long before the 
fields all round were invaded by women and children come 
out to work in them. With them were a few labourers. ... 

It was not a good hiding-place; the trees and bushes 
grew too thinly. We never felt safe all day, for all around 
us people were working in the fields. It was lovely weather, 
and the workers seemed unnecessarily cheerful; we heard 4 
good deal of singing and whistling, with now and again 4 
burst of laughter. However, nothing happened, and that 
evening we removed ourselves successfully from the hill, 
and made our way on to the highroad. 

Before we had gone a quarter of a mile along it we were 
overtaken by'a patrol on a bicycle, one man in uniform, who 
gave us a piercing look, but made no remark. He passed on, 
leaving us scared to fits. These frights played upon our 
nerves in the most unholy fashion, and took it out of us 
more than miles of mere tramping would have done. Not 
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only that, but they turned us off the good going on to 
ound that was far more trying. We could have gone 
much farther if we had felt calmer. 

“That fellow will just keep on till he reaches the next 
village,” Gulland said to me, “‘ and there he’ll rouse up his 
pals, and they'll be all ready and waiting for us when we put 
our heads into the trap.” 

“That’s about it,’ Iagreed. ‘‘ We must go right round 
and get back to the road on the far side of the village.” 

So off we went across country to our right, and soon 
stumbled into a bog, where, strangely enough, a lot of high 
timber was growing. It was a place that was easier to get 
into than out of. In the darkness we could not tell what 
we were coming to, and so staggered about in marshes and 
woods all night, making very little progress. After awhile 
we came upon the railway from Nienburg to Hanover, 
which here runs on a high embankment, whose sides were 
covered with thorny bushes of acacia. 

The hard road to Wunstorf along which we wanted to go 
seemed to be just on the other side of the line, where we 
could see, not more than fifty yards away, a signpost, with 
a bench beneath it, lighted up, more or less, by the railway 
light. 

We listened intently, heard nothing, and silently stole 
across. 

“Where are you going ?”’ I murmured, as Gulland, the 
road-finder, advanced straight along in the full glare of the 
electric arc. 

“Tm going to see what’s on that signpost,” he answered. 

I was exceedingly nervous, and tried to argue with him, 
but he was not to be deterred, and on we strode, our feet 
scrunching loudly on the gravel. Under the signpost we 
stopped. I looked up at it and read the name in a glance, 
lowered my head and looked down—straight into the eyes 
of a Hun in full uniform. 

He was sitting under the post with his back to us, but he 
turned his head just as I looked down into his china-blue 
eyes. His legs were crossed; a rifle lay across his knees. 
Speechless we stared at one another. 

_ Half a second later Gulland saw him. We turned 
simultaneously and departed thence, every atom of feeling of 
which we were capable concentrated in the small of our backs. 

Small, no doubt, is the correct term. But at such a 
moment that part of one’s anatomy seems to offer a target 


too large to be missed by the worst of shots. It is an odious 
Sensation. 
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We walked on, not daring to h conspicu 
scarcely able to walk slowly. - ‘ er er 
We walked for about two miles before we dared to breath, 
again. 

Why that sentry neither spoke nor moved I have ney 
been able to guess. 

It was a fearful road for nerve-racked fugitives, Th 
marsh lay on both sides and prevented us from leaving it 
We hoped to bear to the right before leaving Wunstorf, but 
at the point where we meant to branch off we came to a 
enormous stretch of shallow water, full of tufts of reeds and 
inhabited by millions of frogs. 

This lake made it necessary for us to keep on till we came 
to the suburbs of Wunstorf, and we had to pass through 
these before we were able to turn westwards. Three o 
four miles farther the ground began to grow firmer underfoot, 
while the country became more undulating, so that soon we 
were climbing the low rise that separates the valley of the 
Leine from that of the Weser. Presently we made out, 
looming in front of us, a huge wood with a little-used road 
running into it. This, we thought, looked safer than the 
road we were on, so up it we went. 

It was a wood of gigantic oaks, whose foliage spread 
a pitchy blackness, through which we groped onward for 
ages, till at last we began to hear the sound of hounds baying, 
and by various small signs we gathered that we were in the 
private domain of some baronial seigneur. The noise made 
by the hounds grew louder and louder, and we were obviously 
getting close to the house, when suddenly, as we crossed 
a patch of moonlight, a little man emerged from the shadows 
and came walking, pit-a-pat, towards us. White-haired, 
arrayed in seedy, carefully preserved black clothes, he 
looked the picture of a nobleman’s ancient retainer who 
had been pensioned off and dug up to replace some servant 
gone to the War. 

“Guten abend,” said I, mustering what shred of con 
fidence I could. 

‘“‘Guten abend,” he replied, and passed on his way. | 

What, I wonder, did he think we were doing outside his 
master’s castle? What was he doing there himself at 
2 a.m.? He must have been pretty frightened of us; % 
was it because he was stricken dumb by his own conscience 
that he said no more? We could not be certain whether 
the noise made by the hounds came from the house or the 
lodge of some keeper, but as we continued to advance, 
glimpses of shrubberies and a general transition from the 
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wildness of the high woods to a more tended and cared-for 
appearance convinced us, one way and another, that we 
were drawing too near to the house; so we dived off to the 
eft and gradually returned to open country, and then back 
toa road with fruit-trees set on either side of it. 

It was too open altogether. Soon it began to grow light 
all round.us, and nowhere at hand was there a bush or a 
tree except the line of fruit-trees to right and left; only a 

d way ahead, beyond a village below us, we could see 
trees and hedges. We went down a long incline till we 
reached the village, hurried through it and into the low and 
wet pastures on the farther side. 

There was an oak spinney alongside one of these 
meadows; it was far too narrow and there was no covert ; 
it had besides a footpath running along the edge. But I 
was very beat, and in desperation we flung ourselves down 
upon a carpet of bluebells, all wringing wet. Curiously 
enough lying all day in soaking wet doesn’t seem to have any 
il-effects in summer weather, bitterly cold though it may be 
in the early morning. 

After ten minutes I felt myself rested just clear of the point 
of exhaustion, so I heaved myself up and said to Gulland : 

“This won’t do; we can’t stay here.” 

“ All right,” he said, “‘ but I wish you’d said so before. 
We shall have to go back through that village and lie down 
in the rye.” 

It was bright day as we retraced our steps, and pure luck 
that we were not spotted. .We went up the slope behind the 
the village, and walked down between a crop of rye and one 
of wheat, holding aloft the skirts of our coats so as not to 
knock the stalks of corn about more than we could help. 
Then very gingerly we made our way into the crop for 
about twenty yards. The dew-brushed path we left behind 
us was terribly conspicuous. 

There we lay down, pulling the rye-stalks underneath 
us to lie on. It was green, but already in ear, and even 
wetter than the bluebells. This was the first time we had 
lain up in standing crops—the first of many times. 

Thick rye, entered carefully,- makes excellent covert. 
No one, unless he is right above you, is in the least likely to 
notice that the corn has been bent in a little strip the length 
and width of a man’s body. But it is quite unexpectedly 
uncomfortable. It is just bare ground drenched with dew, 
and as it is, of course, entirely unprotected by trees, it becomes 
by midday scorchingly hot and induces a fearful thirst. 

e had now been out for five days and nights and were 
VOL. LXXXIV 60 
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feeling the strain somewhat severely; so that when » 
suddenly came upon a gipsy camp with the familiar carayy 
in the background, we held an earnest conversation 4 
whether there was much chance of their helping us alongy 
not, if we took them into our confidence. How gi 
caravans could be moving about Germany in the midde ¢ 
the War will always be a mystery to me, since gipsies in thy} 
part of the empire, though technically not enemies, yp 
probably Czechs or of some other origin unfriendly to thy 
Huns. We decided, after discussing the question, that th 
risk was too great; but again, when we were actually on th 
canal bank, we very seriously considered the possibility ¢ 
getting the canal boatmen to smuggle us through inh 
Holland. The canal system we had reached runs right» 
into that country, using the water of the Weser and En 
and joining up with the Rhine. 

This canal came up to all our expectations in the matte 
of its towing-path, which afforded the best and straightet 
walking we had yet experienced. We had, however, com 
upon it east of where it crosses the Weser and east of the 
big town of Minden, in whose neighbourhood there was, x 
we knew, at least one large prisoners’ camp ; so after a fev 
more miles we again began a detour to the north, aimiy 
for a small village on the Weser, where we thought we might 
find a ferry or unguarded bridge. 

On our way we soon found ourselves in fairly thickly 
populated country, long villages following one another in 
quick succession along the road. About three-thirty thi 
morning we began, rather doubtfully, to run the gauntletd 
a village which proved to be more than a mile in length, 
that it was broad daylight, and people were stirring every: 
where long before we could see the end of the houses. I 
was raining, too, and we were soaked through and through; 
and Gulland, in particular, felt the cold very much, and 
was chilled to the bone. an 

Some sort of shelter, and, if possible, warmth, was indi- 
cated; and by a wild inspiration we turned sharply into’ 
private garden, and found there a shed that did not loo 
much used, though it was within twenty feet of the hous 
Inside the shed was a loft made of small poles laid acts 
from beam to beam, and on the poles was some loose hay. 

It seemed a mad thing to do, but to continue to W 
about the village in broad daylight was not exactly salt 
either. We climbed up and arranged ourselves in the hay. 
It was very nice and warm, but whenever you moved the 
poles rattled beneath you. 
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It was a Sunday morning. The good people of the house 

nt the day, except during church-time, in pottering 
about their garden, just outside, and often came into the 
shed below, but it did not occur to them to visit the loft. 

They must have been rather surprised to see two ruffians 
emerge from their shed in the late dusk that evening and 
make hurriedly for the fields, taking the back fence of the 
garden in their stride. It was an awful moment when, 
having peered carefully out and arrived at the conclusion 
that no one was about, we came round the corner of the 
shed and found several of the family standing near the 
house, gloating over their cabbages in an after-dinner ecstasy. 

We got safely away, and came presently to the village on 
the Weser, as marked on ourmap. It turned out to be on a 
high bank above the river and to have no bridge ;_ but after 
our previous experience this did not daunt us much. 

There was no ferry either, or we could not find it, but we 
did ultimately find a very large and heavy punt that appeared 
not to have been launched since the beginning of the War. It 
lay on some shingle, yards above the water, and was chained 
to a mooring-post. Above it stood an old factory, or tile 
works, on a mound. The whole scene was almost exactly 
like Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Mill.” 

We thought at first that we could not possibly move the 
boat. By dint of heaving alternately sideways and forwards, 
and making the most terrific noise on the beach, we did 
contrive to do it, but we had to pull up the mooring-posts. 

As soon as it was in the water, our craft began to fill 
rapidly, and we only just managed to edge it over to the 
farther bank before it became quite full. We got slightly 
wet, but kept our packs dry, which was the main point. 

A mile or so brought us to a little wood of pine and 
heather, set in the midst of fields. It was getting light, and 
we were confronted with our daily problem of finding cover 
before it got lighter. There was no alternative to this 
wood, so we slunk into it, and found on its fringe a strip as 
wide as a room, where it was planted with quite young pines, 
and thick with heather. Tired and hungry, we cast our- 
<0 down and made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could. 

As I was preparing to go to sleep, a little bird flew out 
of the heather from a tuft within six inches of my head. 
Investigation disclosed a wood-wren’s nest with five or six 
eggs in it just behind my back hair. I was very much 
exercised in my mind as to whether to eat the eggs or not ; 
but they were so tiny and were probably not fresh, and 
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the bird hovered near and behaved in such a plaintiy 
— that I rolled farther away, whereupon she wey 
ack. 

Some eight feet from us there was a pine taller than th 
rest. In its branches, fifteen feet overhead, was a great big 
nest of clay and thick stalks. 

“* Must be a magpie or hawk,”’ Gulland mumbled sleepily, 

““T shall look later, when I’m less tired,” said I, “j 
everything seems quiet and safe.” 

But Fortune decided aginst my little plan. 

Towards nine o’clock that morning we were startled } 
the sound of footsteps, and peeping through the tufts of the 
heather we saw a youth of about sixteen coming through 
the wood. He went straight to the tree, and, without a 
glance to right or left, proceeded to go up it. It seemed 
absolutely impossible that he could help seeing us, yet we 
froze ourselves into that state of rigid immobility which in 
such cases offers the only chance of escaping detection. 
He reached the top and forthwith emitted a piercing yell 
The sound made me feel quite sick. 

I was lying with my face buried in the heather, but I 
could feel his hostile eyes darting from me to Gulland, and 
from Gulland to our belongings that lay scattered around us, 

It would need a miracle to save us now. 

Miracles do happen. 

The boy’s shout was answered by a girl’s voice from 
the field, and crack! crack! went the rotten boughs as he 
swiftly lowered himself to the ground. A turn of his heel, 
and he was off. Somehow I felt that it was not the step of 
the man who goes to fetch the police. 

It seemed incredible that he had not seen us; but 
whether he had or not, it was impossible to get away, as at 
that time of day there were people working in all the fields 
around the wood. 

Next night we headed south-west and west, in the direc 
tion of the canal, crossing a very deserted and stony waste, 
covered with flat, crumbly stones the size of a book, and 
sparsely dotted with patches of heather and pines; but 
at one point before we reached this solitary wilderness we 
found ourselves committed to a lane, and came suddenly 
on four unarmed German soldiers talking to some girls in 
the moonlight in the middle of the road. 

They looked up sharply, and we nervously wished them 
“Guten abend.”’ 

There was an anxious moment before they answered, 
but they only laughed, readjusted their arms round ther 
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irl’ waists, and we went on. They must have been on 
fave from the garrison at Miinster or Osnabriick. 

Again in the early morning we were overtaken by a 
civilian on a bicycle. He looked at us with a keen scrutiny, 
turned sharply down a road that we saw would take him 
back to the village whence he came, and went off at a 
tremendous pace. , 

We dashed into some marshy fields, and by the time we 
were forced to lie up we had shaken off all pursuit. Just as 
the first milk-cart was coming along to take the morning milk 
to the station, we tucked ourselves into another field of rye. 

Opposite us, across some low land, we could see through 
the rye-heads a very attractive range of blue hills. On the 
map this area was marked with the designation “‘ Wiehen Geb.” 

This name had puzzled us before, and now that we were 
in sight of it, it produced still more speculation. It was not 
till much later, when my German had greatly improved, 
that I found out that Geb. was short for Gebirge, or hills. 

We had now finished our detour to avoid Minden, and 
we got back next evening to the canal. We had been 
eight days and nights in reaching this point, and the dis- 
parity between our food-supply and the distance we had 
still to cover began to look very alarming. We were at 
last heading plumb straight for Holland. From now on 
every mile we put behind us would bring us a mile nearer to 
our goal, whereas previously, during our many detours, we 
hardly knew whether we were advancing or not. Now we 
could make fairly definite calculations, and we saw that it 
was a@ very near thing whether or not we could possibly 
do it on the food. 

We ran into very few people on the tow-path ; but that 
first night we came upon four men getting water from the 
bank. As we drew near we were surprised to see them 
cower down. Four more solid, chunky sort of men I have 
seldom{seen, but they seemed as if turned into stone by our 
sudden appearance out of the mist. One of them threw 
up an arm before his forehead in a pathetic gesture of self- 
defence, and as he did so I had a glimpse of a yellow band on 
his sleeve, the hall-mark of the prisoner. The Germans 
always cut out pieces of stuff from their prisoner’s uniforms 
in order to insert others of different colours. An instant 
later I caught sight of the cap on the head of another of the 
men. It was that of a Russian private. Like us, they 
were escapers. .. . 

a We were both, by this time, very, very tired. We had so 
little to eat. When we started we had taken with us an 
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amount of food calculated to last us twenty-three days, 
and twenty-three days’ rations, however small, are y 
heavy. It had been impossible that we should carry with 
us more than the absolute minimum we thought we coulj 
possibly exist on, and now we found existence on that 
minimum an exhausting business. Our minds were concep, 
trated on the question of whether we could last out till ye 
reached the frontier; and as we dragged ourselves on and 
on we counted the miles with the absorbed interest I have 
felt on more monotonous occasions in counting periods of 
time. It was not lack of food alone that was telling on us, 
Lack of sleep or proper rest added to our daily increasing 
weakness. 

At one time we came in very bright moonlight to a space 
of open road, from -which we suddenly saw for the first time 
during our flight the young green of a field of potatoes, 
They were growing in a patch of three or four acres that lay 
between the road and a farmhouse, where, in the strong 
rays of the moon, every window seemed an accusing eye. 

With the most extraordinary feeling of guilt, we came to 
a halt and looked at each other. 

“What about seed potatoes ?”’ Gulland asked. 

“TI don’t know if they would be any good at this time of 
year,” I replied. 

** Anyhow I'll try,” said he. 

Thereupon, feeling like the most depraved of criminals, 
and full in sight of the house, we fell upon our knees before 
the potato tows and scraped away at the earth with our 
sticks till we had dug up two or three young plants. About 
half a dozen little potatoes rewarded our efforts, and after 
putting them in our pockets we carefully replanted the haulms 
and went on our way. Raw potato is not a digestible form 
of nourishment, but these had no bad effect on us. It is 
beyond my power to describe the taste of this delicacy; 
anyone who feels curious about it can try it for themselves. 

For our next camp a wood of trees growing deep in heather 
presented itself very conveniently by the side of the canal. 
It was a big, straggly wood, and we went some way into 
it before we came to clumps of junipers, among which we 
disposed ourselves for the day. Here we managed to escape 
the mosquitoes, and made the useful note for the future 
that where junipers grow the soil is too dry to be looked on 
favourably by these enemies of man. It was a beautifully 
quiet place. I was thrilled, while Gulland slept, to observe 
a yellow bird, unknown to me, which came and perched on 
a branch above him, not three feet from his head. I hardly 
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heard a sound all day except now and then the crowing of a 
sant. 

t think it was there that we divided, by tearing it in half, 

our only literature, my little volume of Henry IV. This 

gave us each something to read, and we acquired by this 

device our lasting intimacy with the character of Falstaff. 

Next day Gulland felt very ill as the result of eating one 
of our scarce tins of meat on an empty stomach. The 
whole of the following night was a horrible time, as he had 
great difficulty in dragging himself along. However, in the 
most splendid way, he managed to keep up, and even to do 
arecord march, for we went twenty-three kilometres before, 
in the early morning, we were forced to climb the side of a 
hill in order to find a hiding-place. He was absolutely dead- 
beat by then, and we dropped down in some ivy, where we 
rested for an hour. Then I left him and went farther up 
the hill till I found a heavenly lair in some junipers at the 
edge of an old quarry. Going back, I fetched him up to it, and 
we lay there all day. From here we could see for fifteen miles 
over the wide plain of Osnabriick to the south of us. It was 
interesting to notice that factory chimneys of new, or com- 
paratively new, brick, stuck up at intervals of three or four 
kilometres all over the landscape, wherever, I suppose, there 
happened to be a village. To an Englishman wandering 
about Germany, this decentralisation of its industries is 
almost the most striking point... . 

We were now getting within measurable distance of our 
goal. We had successfully left behind all the big towns 
that lay to left or right of our route, and such prisoners’ 
camps as our inquiries among privates had enabled us to locate. 

We had never yet dared, when speaking to each other, to 
allude openly to our prospects of eventual success, having 
too wholesome a respect for the contrariness of the god of 
luck to risk provoking him by a rash display of hope. But 
now, at last, we began to talk freely of our chances and to 
say to each other: ‘‘ Do you know, it’s actually possible that 
in three days’ time we may be in Holland, and free men ? ” 

I remember Gulland saying: ‘‘ What is the first thing 
you'll have to eat?” 

¥ Well,” I replied, “‘ first I shall have an enormous bowl 
of milk—fresh milk with crusts of delicious white bread 
floating on it. Perhaps there may be cream on it, too.” 

I had visions of Holland full of cows, cheeses, butter—a 
land full of farms and food. A fascinating vision. 

Our talk also ran on the subject of the sentries who 
guarded the frontier. How far apart were they posted ? 
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Should we run for it, or crawl ? - Should we ever get through 
the marshes that seemed, if we could trust the indications of 
our map, to be thick and formidable all along the frontier: 
And through all these questions the ominous undercurren 
of thought never ceased to run—could we do it at all on the 
food we had left? A couple of nights previously we had 
been frightened by coming to a place where a main railws 
crossed the canal. It was highly probable that there would 
be a guard on the bridge, so we had left our track to make 
quite a short detour through some boggy fields and over 
the railway embankment some way from the crossing, and 
it had been rather appalling to find ourselves kicking the 
tussocks of grass instead of stepping over them. I felt that 
to lift my foot over uneven places and holes in the ground 
was like stooping down to pick up something that didn't 
form part of me at all. It was horribly clear that no amount 
of will power would enable us to run more than a hundred 
yards at a time. 

However, on we went—on, on, on.... 

That early morning found us in a very open and treeless 
country on the right or north bank of the canal. It wasa 
country of small holdings and poor soil, black and peaty— 
the sort of soil that made you wonder how anyone could 
make a living out of it. We examined crop after crop of 
rye with a disdain that rapidly became alarm as the light 
grew stronger and still showed us no sign of a possible 
hiding-place. The rye grew so thinly that you could see 
right through its stalks to the other side of the little 
fields. 

We were finally forced to decide on taking shelter in 
a patch, about ten yards square, of rather healthier-looking 
rye, growing nearly on the edge of a crop that was itself not 
more than an acre in extent... . 

Very soon the farm awoke and sallied forth to the labour 
of the day, which luckily happened to be not very near our 
camp; but about ten o’clock someone rode by mounted on 
a cart-horse, and towering almost immediately above our 
heads. It was a very hot day, and from noon till three in 
the afternoon the German small-holders found it best in that 
weather to stay indoors in the shade. As they did not 
mind rising at cock-crow and going late to bed, they could 
afford the time. However, at about three, Hans and Irma, 
having finished with their school for the day, eaten their 
midday meal and had their rest, thought it would be a good 
plan to spend the afternoon playing in the ditch just behind 
our heads. 


mal 
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It was a lovely game, with lots of splashing and shrieks of 
joy from Irma, till Hans showed a little too much of the 
Prussian spirit, and began barking at her in the best Feld- 
webel style. Irma, whose proper bringing up had evidently 
begun early, took it lying down. Not so, Gulland. Even 
in the physical sense he could hardly be induced to remain 
glued to the earth on hearing the hated tones. 

“(Clearly the War hasn’t gone on long enough yet,” he 
murmured into my ear. “No sign of the Prussian reptile 
being crushed in these parts.” 

To this day he recalls Hans with a shudder, and feels all 
the more nauseated in that Hans was a bare seven years old. 

The naughty little children would not go in when they 
were called. The whole farm resounded with the yells of 
their mother from the doorstep of the farmhouse, but it 
was, I think, the fear of their father that at last, between 
seven and eight in the evening, made them reluctantly give 
up their fascinating game. Well for us that they had found 
itso enthralling! A childish exploration of two yards to one 
side would instantly have led to our discovery. 

Great as was our relief at their departure, life on the farm 

was not yet finished. Once more, at about nine o’clock, the 
horse and his owner passed us by, this time to collect a load 
of green forage with which to rack up the cows. Then, little 
by little, as dusk imperceptibly melted into darkness, all 
sounds diminished and died away into silence. At about 
eleven we stole out, and as we had strayed some way from 
the canal in our search for a hiding-place, it must have been 
midnight by the time we threaded our way among a few 
scattered houses that formed part of the village of Recke 
and regained the tow-path. 
_ The heat of the day had been followed by a heavy mist 
in that low-lying district; it hung so densely about the 
canal that only with difficulty could we discern a tree forty 
yards away. Presently, as we were passing cautiously under 
a road bridge, I caught a faint sound of voices from some- 
where more or less in front of us. We had advanced another 
twenty yards when I, who was leading, saw dimly a shape 
that might be that of a man. I stopped abruptly, turned 
on my heel, and whispered to Gulland : 

“Someone ahead of us.” 

“We'd better go on, and bluff,” he whispered back. 

I agreed with him that it was the best thing to be done, 
and on we went, our hearts in our mouths. 

To the right of the path a bank fell steeply down to a 
marsh, utterly dark ; on the left, in spite of the fog, the water 
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of the canal reflected a little light from the sky. I cou 
make out now the forms of more than one man. There wor 
people, apparently, standing on both sides of the canal, 
those on the opposite bank shouting to those on our side 
who were busy about something in the water. They seemed 
to have a net, as far as I could see. 

The first two were civilians, much engaged on their task, 

“Guten abend,” I said, as we passed them, and inatten. 
tively they returned my greeting. 

We took a step forward; in another second we should 
have left all three of them behind, when suddenly the third 
man turned and looked sharply at us. With a quick move. 
ment he placed himself across our path, and I saw that he 
wore a semi-military cap, and was evidently one of the same 
class of half-policeman that we had encountered in Schwarn- 
stedt village. 

“Halt!” he said loudly. 

The other two looked up with a sudden interest. 

*“* Where are you going ? ” 

My knees began to wobble. I felt like sitting down. 

“Nach Lingen,” I answered, with as much assurance as 
I could produce. 

The fellow gave me a hostile glance. 

** Nach Holland is what J think,”’ said he. 

“Nein, nach Lingen,” I repeated. ‘* Warum nicht?” 
I added, in a tone I tried to make persuasive. 

Thereupon he burst into a torrent of questions, couched 
in language which showed very clearly his entire disbelief 
in our being anything but escapers. As I listened, hope fled 
from me. Poor Gulland, who knew no German, tured 
on me a look that asked plainly whether any desperate 
measures could be taken; but he knew as well as I did that 
nothing could be done. It was no good. Our goose was 
cooked. On either side of us the way was barred—on our 
left by the canal, on our right by the swamp. Not only were 
we outnumbered, but on the far bank our enemies had two 
spare men who could quickly come to their assistance by 
way of the bridge. Worst of all, we had no strength to run. 

I gave up the argument, which, indeed, my four words 
of the language scarcely qualified me to sustain ; and saying 
in a subdued tone that I was tired, I sat rather suddenly 
down on the tow-path, every morsel of strength gone from 
me. 
I had been living on hope—walking with it as crutch 
Now it was gone, and I could no longer even stand on my 
feet. 
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soUTH AFRICA’S RETURN TO DUTOH 
RULE 


Wir the meeting of the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa at Capetown early in February, there will begin a 
political struggle of exceptional interest and importance. 

The surface conflict will be between General Hertzog’s 
National Party Government and General Smuts’s South 
African Party Opposition. But the real issue will be 
whether the spirit of Africanderism, which is once more the 
dominant force in South Africa, can maintain its hold upon 
the people against the broader and less racial South 
Africanism which is preached by General Smuts. What 
endows the struggle with Imperial importance is the cer- 
tainty that if the Smuts party fails to shake Nationalism, 
or Hertzogism, or Africanderism (for the terms are synony- 
mous), then South Africa will pass under purely Dutch rule 
for an indefinite period. 

For the General Election in South Africa in June 1924 
did more than sweep from power a régime which had lasted 
since the Union was formed in 1910. It revealed a funda- 
mental change in public opinion, which if it persists will 
establish the final victory of that old Africanderism which 
was so potent a force in South Africa before the Boer War. 

The first Union Ministry was headed by the late General 
Botha. His Cabinet was predominantly, though not exclu- 
sively, Dutch, but its aim was to eschew the racialism which 
had long been the curse of South African politics, and to 
establish itself upon the broader waters of what he called 
the “one-stream policy’”—one country and one people. 
General Hertzog was a member of that first Union Ministry. 
But the new Government was not sufficiently Dutch for 
him. He accused his chief of being too conciliatory and 
too Imperialistic. He demanded a narrower creed—the 
revival of the old Africander spirit which was driven under- 
ground, but not destroyed, by the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1903. His campaign led to his ejection from the 
Cabinet at the close of 1912, and he then formed the National 
Party and appealed for Dutch support. 

His revolt gave the country four political parties. The 
strongest was the South African Party, the Government 
organization led by General Botha, with General Smuts as 

First Lieutenant; a mainly Dutch party. Then came 
the Unionist Party, the old Progressive or British party, 
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with which has been associated the names of Jameso, 
Smartt, Crewe, Farrar, etc. Third in strength was the 
Labour Party, with a Parliamentary representation which 
fluctuated extraordinarily, and with no hope of ever hej 

able to do more than hold the balance of power, Th 
fourth was the new National Party, which had at the outset 
only five members in the House of Assembly. It was g 
second Dutch party, making a narrower and stronger racial 
appeal than the Dutch Party headed by Botha and Smuts, 

The political history of the years that followed was 
notable for the rapid growth of the at first despised National 
Party. The well-to-do Dutch were generally opposed to 
it. Practically the entire Press of the country was against 
it. And yet it detached votes from the South African Party 
to such an extent that ultimately General Botha and General 
Smuts ceased to command a clear majority in Parliament, 
and had to rely upon the unofficial support of the Unionist 
Party. In the end the Unionists agreed to merge in the 
South African Party, for while not agreeing with it in all 
things they regarded Smutsism as infinitely preferable to 
Hertzogism. 

As a counter-stroke the National Party formed a pact 
with the Labour Party for electioneering purposes, and 
at the 1924 General Election the four parties were reduced 
to two as far as the voting was concerned. The pact was 
victorious. But General Hertzog failed to gain a clear 
majority for his National Party, so he took two Labour 


leaders into his Cabinet, and this formal alliance with | 


Labour gave him his present majority of 28 in the House of 


Assembly. The division in Parliament is now this: 
GENERAL HERTzOG’s GOVERNMENT GENERAL Smvuts’s Opposition 
Nationalists “- “3 .. 63 | South African Party 1 we 

Labourites .. ii eo vei IS 


Independent, 1. 


It may be considered that the party fight is between one 
Dutch Party plus English Labourites and a second Duteh 
party plus English non-Labourites. But Labour counts 
for little in South African politics. The vital bed-rock issue 
in South Africa is this: 


Can General Hertzog gain still more Dutch votes, and thus give his 
almost purely Dutch National Party a clear and lasting majority over 
other parties ? a 

Or can General Smuts win back sufficient votes to give his Dutch-British 
South African Party a majority and so return once more to power t 
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The conflict is between the old spirit of Africanderism, 
yhich is essentially Dutch in its ideals, and the new spirit 
of South Africanism which frankly accepts British co- 
operation. é 

The final answer to these questions cannot be given until 
the next General Election in South Africa, which may not 
take place for several years. But both sides already have 
their eyes fixed upon it, and during the coming session of 
Parliament, and in succeeding sessions, there will be a 
constant manoeuvring for position at the ultimate appeal 
to the electorate. 

In considering the prospects of the two sides the distant 
observer must take care not to be misled by the fact that 
practically all the English papers in the Union are strong 
supporters of General Smuts and the South African Party. 
The cabled extracts from these journals usually not only 
assert that Hertzogism is error, but that the public in South 
Africa are discovering it to be error. They insist that the 
Hertzogite Government stands in danger of disintegration, 
either owing to a split with Labour or to a schism within 
the National Party itself caused by the aggressive Afri- 
canderism of Mr. Tielman Roos, the Minister of Justice. 

General Smuts and the South African Party are naturally 
striving to exploit these supposed weaknesses. They are 
trying to frighten the more conservative Dutch with stories 
of Communistic designs on the part of Labour, and to alarm 
the British Labour section with allegations of racialism and 
republicanism on the part of the more aggressive wing of 
Nationalism. 

At the moment, however, the Hertzog Government 
stands in less danger than the newspapers and the South 
African Party speeches would have one believe. The alli- 
ance with Labour is working smoothly, while there is as ~ 
yet no real evidence of a schism between the Transvaal 
Nationalists, led by Mr. Tielman Roos, and the Free State 
and Cape Nationalists, led by General Hertzog and 
Dr. Malan. 

But the final decision will rest with the electorate. 
And it is the change in the electorate in South Africa in the 
last twenty years which does not seem to be realized outside 
the Union, or even by some of the politicians within it. 
It is this change which placed Hertzogism in office. It 
is this change which may keep it there indefinitely. For 
it is a. change which favours Dutch, or Africander, rule, and 
8 an obstacle to the success of the broader South Africanism 
Which is the basis of General Smuts’s appeal. 
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The South African electorate has altered greatly sincy 
self-government was granted to the Transvaal and 
Free State in 1906. It is less English than it was then, |; 
is more Dutch. It is more South African. 

Many people do not realize that the Dutch in Soy, 
Africa outnumber all the other whites by 4 to 3, Thy 
fact alone is a handicap to General Smuts, who leads 4 
party composed largely of the members of the old British 
parties. Many of the Dutch would, in any case, prefer the 
National Party, all else being equal, simply because it js 
more Dutch than the South African Party. 

The electorate in South Africa consists more and mor 
of men born in the country. Probably there are not on the 
voters’ roll to-day 50,000 electors who were born in England, 
The proportion of South African-born voters has increased 
enormously since the Boer War. This change exercises 4 
powerful influence against the Imperialistic, or pro-British, 
policy, which is still associated in the public mind with the 
English wing of General Smuts’s party. The South African 
born youth, even of British parents, is apt to become an 
Africander politically. He is not anti-British. But he is 
not definitely pro-British. He is not influenced by the 
ties and traditions which decided the political faith of his 
parents, and he is not, therefore, offended by aspects of 
Nationalism which antagonize the English-born man. 

No attempt to read South African politics aright can 
succeed unless one appreciates the composition and the 
trend of thought of the electorate. One must, therefore, | 
never lose sight of the fact that the electorate is overwhelm- 
ingly Dutch or South African born, and that its trend o 
thought is South Africa First—all of which means that it 
is revealing more and more of the old Africander spirit of 
the last decade of last century. The Englishman in England 
who reads what seems to him to be a narrow Africandet 
speech by General Hertzog may assume that such an utter 
ance must of necessity be another nail in the coffin of the 
National Party Government in South Africa; yet its vey 
narrowness may detach South African-born voters from 
the party of wider vision led by General Smuts. He may 
imagine that an aggressive republican oration from Mh. 
Tielman Roos must inevitably enhance General Smutss 
chances of attaining office again; whereas it may in reality 
win over Dutch votes from General Smuts’s side. The vely 
Africanderism which the English Press in the Union oF 
demns, and which grates upon the Englishman in England, 
may sound pleasantly enough to South African ears. 
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The fact of facts in South African politics since 1912, 
is that from the day General Hertzog launched his party 
it has gone steadily from strength to strength, until it is 
now the most powerful force in the country; whereas 
General Smuts’s original party has as consistently lost 
ground. Nor is there any clear evidence yet that General 
Hertzog’s party has reached its zenith and that a reaction 
is about to set in. 

One may not like the trend of political thought in South 
Africa since the Union was formed. But it would be foolish 
to pretend that it does not exist. 

The main battle in South Africa will be fought out 
between the National Party and the South African Party— 
between Hertzogism and Smutsism—between Africanderism 
and South Africanism. To-day a distinct advantage rests 
with the former. Even if its present pact with Labour 
breaks down, it is not improbable that it will receive a 
sufficient accession of strength from the remnant of the 
Dutch electorate which is still on the side of General Smuts 
to balance the defection of Labour votes. 

The present Nationalist alliance with Labour is not 
popular with a great many of the Dutch, who fear and 
dislike anything savouring of Socialism or Bolshevism, 
At the General Election last June the South African Party 
gained, or retained, many votes simply by emphasizing 
the association of General Hertzog with the so-called 
“ Reds,” 

But if General Hertzog ultimately goes to the country 
boldly appealing for sufficient support to enable a purely 
Africander Government to rule South Africa independent 
of Labour or Socialist support, there is a strong probability 
- he will detach many Dutch votes from General Smuts’s 
part. 

There is no immediate prospect of immigration on “a 
sufficient scale to counterbalance the trend of the electorate 
in South Africa towards Africanderism. Thus there is 
nothing to justify the belief that either General Smuts or 
the South African Party can return to power. Whether 
the present alliance with Labour lasts or breaks, General 
Hertzog and the National Party are likely to enjoy many 
years of office. Under the peculiar conditions which prevail 
in the Union, the narrower Africanderism is too strong for 
the broader ideal of South Africanism which General Smuts 
has striven to instil into the people. 

L. E. NEAME 
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BEN JONSON AND CELIA 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


Srr,—I should like to avail myself of this opportunity to apologize for an 
error in my article on Ben Jonson’s Celia in the National Review of 
January. It was simply due to ignorance. I am now able to- correct 
my mistake, thanks to Mr. E. M. Butler, who writes to me: “I have neve 
seen his letters ” (i.e. the letters of Philostratus), “‘ but for many years haye 
believed that the whole poem was an almost literal translation of a whole 
letter of Philostratus.” This drove me back again to Philostratus, and] 
now find that ‘‘ Celia ” is a cento of four of his letters. The first verse ig 
taken from Letters 34 and 33 : the second from two other letters which I have 
already quoted in the National Review of January. Consequently the poet 
is only acquitted of having borrowed from Agathias, as well as Philostratus,as 
a month ago I believed him to have done, because it is now an established 
fact that he was translating selections of Philostratus from the beginni 
to the end of his lyric. I now give my own version of Letter 34 of Philo 
stratus, to which Ben Jonson owed his first verse. “* Pledge me with eyes 
alone: Zeus also once tasted eyes and set by his side a lovely cup-bearer. 
Or if you prefer, do not idly waste wine, but pour in water alone, raise it 
to your lips, fill the cup with kisses and so give to one who asks. For there 
is no one so unloving as to desire any more the gracious gift of Dionysus 
after the grapes of Aphrodite.” The preceding letter ends with the words: 
** When I see you, before others I am athirst, and I stand, though I wish 
it not, holding the cup: I donot lift it to my lips but I know that I am 
drinking of thee.” In conclusion, I may add that I am forced by this 
irresistible evidence to withdraw my suggestion that Ben Jonson was 
indebted to Shakespeare for the two first lovely lines of his lyric. 
I am, etc., 
f } HvucH MacnacutEn 


January 4, 1925. {_ 
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